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10 Massacre of Toulouse— Education 
Naly—Palmerston’s Appeal to Posterity— 
‘“Mondsteries and Convenits Suppressed— Ga- 
ant Controversy— United Presbyterian 


of Seotland— Extension in London— 


Dp. Me Cries Lectures and eBi-centenary Com- 
 qmemoration- The Evangelical Clergy and 


the Bicentenary Mr. Noel and Subscription 


_-=—“ The Priest of the Church of England.” 
nf Lowpon, April 17, 1862. 

Mesere, Editors —“ A waning cause,” as Lord 
Palmerston calls it—namely, the temporal 


power of the Papacy—has been dragged once 


more into the arena of the British House of 
Qommons by ite bigotted and ill-advised chem- 
pion, Sir George Bowyer. This gentleman is 
one of those “perverts” who gradually reached 
the bottom of the inclined plane, by the help 
of Tractarianiem, and now Rome has not a 
more ardent advocate. | His oratorical powers 
are almost nil, aud bie credulity makes him 
the langhing-stock both of the House and the 
country. The Marquis of Normanby and Sir 
George Bowyer are alike gobemouches in this 
matter. The one is, par excellence, the mouth- 
piece of the ex-pringes of Italy, including his 
old and: deer friend, the ex-Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, together with the ex Duke of Parma 
and Francis I] —in other words, “Young 
Bomba.” With mumbling tediousness, with 
a malignant tenacity and perseverance, he at- 
tacks Ear! Russell in reference to his Italian 
policy; ani, shamé to say, and irretrievable 
damage, moreover, té’'the Conservative party, 
Lord Derby gives him more or less couante- 
nance. Lord Normanby finds his counterpart, 
both in seal and failure, in Bowyer; and the 
latter, as a poor dupe of Popery, may be pitied 
and excased; but the former, once a Liberal, 
is but satisfying private revenges against Lord 
Palmerston and the Whigs, who set bim aside 
as a foreign ambassador. | 

In the recent debate, all manner of mis- 
statements were put fortward by Bowyer, and 
backed up by Mr. Pope Henessy, a young 
Irish barrister, who has some speaking pow- 
ers, almost always employed in a bad cause. 
Thies debate brought out a crushing exposure 
of the real state of things. It was charged 
that Piedmontese soldiers, in attempting to 
put down “brigandage,” i.¢, the birelings of 
Francis II., had committed great cruelties; 
but it was well replied that, “if they had com- 
mitted acts of atrocity, it was contrary to the 
principles of their government;” but that “if 
those wo became brigands in order to restore 
Francis IT., and to sustain the temporal power 
of the Pope, had committed atrocities, they 
had done them in accordance with the princi- 
ples enunciated by ‘the authorities of the 
Catholic Church.” Of this we have just had 4 
painful illustration and proof, in the conduct 
of the Archbishop of Toulouse, who had ap- 
pointed a celebration of what he called “a 
glorious deed,” enacted in that town three 
hundred years ago, on the 14th of April, 1562. 
This “glorious deed” was the truculent and 
treacherous butchery of a large body of Ha- 
guenots, who, on the solemn pledge of promise 
that their lives should be spared, piled their 
arms in front of the cathedral, and then set 
upon, and, along with their wives and chil- 
dren, mercilessly put to death. The French 
official Moniteur has prohibited the celebration, 
but the fact remains that is 
in spirit as she was in the days when she 
fa-‘commemoration of the mas 
sacre of St. Bartholomew in Paris, in 1573, 
with the legend, “ Ugonotorum Strages’””—the 
figure, an angel, being also introduced, using 
a drawn sword, to indicate that heaven ap- 
proved of the slaughter. — 

Three remarkable men appeared on the 
Liberal side in this debate on Italian affuirs— 
Mr. Layard, the famous Nineveh explorer; 
Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who, some seven years ago, unveiled the 
secrets of the prison-house at Naples in such a 


‘way as made all Europe thrill with horror and 


indignation; and that veteran friend of Italian 
independence, Lord Palmerston himself. As 
for Mr. Layard, when out of office he was 
impulsive and guerilla-like in bis appearances ; 
now, as under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and with the sense of official responsi- 
bility—while he has not lost his clan and 
vivacity—he speaks with a thoroughly pre- 

ared mind, and with a mastery over both 
himeelf and his well and carefully collated 
facts; which go far to make him a real states- 
man. His speech on Friday night last was 
almost exhaustive. Most remarkable, also, 
were his statements as to the contrast present- 
ed by the present and the past of these Roman 
provinces, which once were under the Pope’s 
tule, but which now form part of the kingdom 
of Italy. In these provinces the Pope left no 
Jriends—even as at Rome, the people would 
expel him to-morrow, if the French troops 
were withdrawn. At Perugia, where the 
Pope’s troops committed a horrid massacre, 
education is now making rapid strides. There 
are infant schools, and also schools for adults 
the latter in the evening, and with five hun- 
dred in attendance. There is also the gymna- 
sium for the middle classes. There are, too, a 
drawing school and two normal schools, for 
the formation of teachers, male and female. 
Trial by jury bas been established, trade is 
improving, and wages rising. In Bologna, 
the public schools have been doubled in fifteen 


‘months, and crime has diminished sixty per 


cent. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke with his usual felicity 
and power. He referred, with great effect, to 
Father Passaglia, who is now an exile from 
Rome, because, although he had been the 
chosen champion of the Papacy in matters 
spiritual, he could not consent to advocate the 
iniquities connected with ite temporal author- 
ity. | 
a Palmerston closed the debate in his 
wonted, telling way. His admirable adroit- 
ness and good temper came out as strongly as 
ever. He complimented Bowyer for his fidel- 
ity to “‘a waning cause;” gently told Maguire, 
who had raved against all and sundries, in- 
clading Victor Emmanuel, who are opposed to 
the temporal Papacy, that when, next day, he 
should read his own words, he would regret 
them; said plainly that it was France and 
French troops which kept the Pope at Rome; 
concluded by glorying, on behalf of the Liberal 
pérty, that they had shown hearty sympathy 
to the race of Italy. Hie closing words—aa 
appeal to the verdict posterity in this matter 
—were alike noble and impressive. And thus 
the Papacy has received another heavy blow 
and sore discouragement—thus the French 
Emperor finds his embarrassments increased 
by reason of English and European public 
opinion pointing to him as the real occasion of 
all the misery and outrage which are to be 
found in Southern Italy; while, on the other 
hand, the Empress and her priestly prompters, 
the French clergy and bishops ee a body (with 
a few exceptions), press on him the necessity 
of non-interference, which means the continu- 
ance of the French troops at Rome, and the 
preservation of the sfatus quo. It is probable 
that as long as Pio Nono lives this state of 
things will last. Nevertheless, if he should 
live long, (and his freqaent ailments dq not 
seem to be such as to indicate mortal disease, ) 
it is hardly possible to restrain the ardour of 
the Italians; especially, considering the furore 
of enthusiasm now being roused every where 


_ by Garibaldi in hie more than “royal” pro- 


gress, in the resuscitation and enlargement 
of the volunteer movement. 

The “‘wasting of her flesh and burning with 
Sire,” predicted of the mother of abominations, 
rectives striking illustration in the confiscations 


and an Apostate—Real State of 


place under the new Italian regime. What 
the Neapolitan convents were, may be learned 
from the following authentic statement: On 
the 17th of February, 1861, there were— 
Ist. 1020 establishments for men, containing 
13,611 monks and laymen, with a revenue of 
8,323,785 frances a year. 2d. 1657 mendicant 
friars, with a revenue of 3,323,785 francs a 
year. 3d, 8899 absolute mendicants, without 
revenue —namely, 5382 ‘fathers,’ and 3517 
laymen. There are 4712 monks—proprietors 
who enjoyed a revenue of 4,555,698 francs. 
Several monasteries have not yet sent in a 
return of their revenues. The other 8899 live 
on the alms of devotees, and of the lower 
classes. The convents, on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1861, were 276 in number, occupied by 
8001 females, of whom 5103 were nuns, and 
2898 novices, with a revenue of 4,772,794 
francs.” 

In Naples, within a few months, a univer- 
sity has been created, with 9477 students; an 
academy of fine arte, with 300 students; and 
17 superior academies have been opened in the 
provinces. As to public works, harbours on 
all the coasts, including Sicily, are being made 
fit to receive merchant vessels; 34,000 men 
are employed in making public roads, coast 
railways are in course of execution, and in a 
few months a line will be open from Turin to 
Naples. The new tariff, too, establishes duties 
eighty per cent. lower than under the old 
Boarbon rule. 
 Gavazzi is about to visit England in connec- 
tion with his special evangelistic efforts. He 
writes thue:—‘In the evangelization of Italy 
two different things occur, viz., worship and 
controversy. Our worship is entirely dedicated 
to prayer, reading the Bible, and explaining 
the great truths of the gospel by sermons. 
This is done on Sunday, and as an extraordi- 
nary occasion during the whole of Lent. Con- 
troversy is made by lecturing on the week-days 
—sometimes twice, and some other times 
thrice, every week. In my sermons my ob- 
ject is not to oppose Romanism in front, but to 
preach Jesds Christ and him crucified, dilating 
on the positive commandment of the gospel. 
Yet there is a real and absolute necessity to 


attack even then the errors of Romanism, as 


directly opposed to gospel truth, as expressed 
in this sermon.” Any one who knows what it 
is to have been amidst a Romish population, 
and in an atmosphere pervaded by it, will 
entirely accord witb the “necessity” above in- 
dicated. If any condemn “controversy” in 
this sense, they unintentionally put dishonour 
on the Reformers of the sixteenth century, and 
on the memory of Wycliffe, too—nay, even on 
the Apostle Paul, who spared not Judais by 
heretics, and who held up the hideous contrast 
of “another gospel” beside the lovely linea- 
ments of the true, so that Gavazzi may well 
say to objectors—‘‘Take my place. All my 
hearers were, or still are, Roman Catholics. 
Imagine fora moment a sermon on the wor- 
ship of God in spirit and in truth, can any 
preacher in Italy pass over the great idolatry 
of Roman Catholic worship? Oan I, or any 
one else, build on these people’s minds the 
simple gospel truth, without destroying, at 
least contemporaneously, the native errors of 
Romanism? The theory, that by introducing 
into [talian hearts the divine truth the old 
errors must go out, is beautiful from a Protest- 
apt platform, but really impracticable in the 
land of these errors.” Gavazzi has formed a 
Christian church at Florence. He wants a 
little help to make it self-supporting, and also 
fands for an évangelical college. «“O!” he 
exclaims, “if we could only have the millionth 
part of what Englishmen and Americans 
spend on luxurious churches, we should then 


have our simple chapels in Italy, without de- | 


pending on the bigotry of Roman Catholio 
landlords.” 

The United Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land has received one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand dollars for missionary and financial 
purposes during its financial and synodical 
year. The principal matters likely to engage 
the attention of the Synod will be several 
important alterations in relation to the Di- 
vinity Hall The Theological Committee have 
had several times under their consideration 
the question of loosing the Professors from 
their pastoral charges, and lengthening the 
period of their Divinity session. For genera- 
tions pastors, as such, have been Professors, 
and the Divinity Hall was open but for about 
two months each year. A sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars per annum would be necessary in 
order to effect the change proposed. The 
length of the sessions could be increased, 
and thus four sessions would embrace the 
necessary theological curriculum. The prac- 
tice of the Established and Free Churches is 
in favour of the professional and pastoral 
offices; and, in truth, the efficient discharge of 
pastoral duties in a large city charge seems 
scarcely compatible with the leisure that is 
needed by a Professor who would become a 
master in Israel. It seems a moral certainty 
that the change indicated will be realized. 
The Professors of Divinity of the United Pres- 
byterian Church are four—Rev. James Har- 
per, D.D., Leith; Rev. William Lyndsay, D.D., 
Glasgow; Rev. Neil McMichael, D.D., Dun- 
fermline; Rev. John Eadie, LL.D., D.D., Glas- 
gow. 

The Rev. Dr. John Macfarlane, formerly of 
Glasgow, has been recently inducted into a 
new charge at Clapham, in the south side of 
London. His congregation is at present. 
small, and meets in a hall, as a temporary 
place of worship. But ere long a new and 
handsome church will be erected. The same 
will be the case in North London. Presby- 
terianism is certainly better represented in 
the metropolis than at any period during the 
last century. But. that it will become very 
popalar in the metropolis, or recover speedily, 
if ever, any thing like its status in England 
in the days of the Long Parliament, seems 
but a dream. The English Presbyterians, 
say what they will, are regarded as more or 
less exotics and Scottish. Nevertheless, their 
ministers, as able and educated men, stand in 
the front rank; and, while the mass profer 
Evangelical Episcopacy, Independency, and 
Wesleyanism, yet they, too, have their mis- 
sion and work, and from among the English 
people have taken trophies to the feet of the 
great Conqueror. 

Dr. Thomas McCrie has delivered the first 
of a series of lectures, in connection with the 
Nonconformist United Committee’s arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the Bi-centenary of 
1662. His lecture at Welles’ Rooms, St. James’ 
Square, was very excellent, pictorial, and effec- 
tive. ‘‘Who were the men,” he asked, “ who 
were thus summarily ejected from the Estab- 
lishment? A more worthy band of ministers 
never occupied the pulpits of the Church of 
England. Most of them were men in the 
prime of life, of scholarly habits, and liberal 
education, and they were, without exception, 
men of faith and prayer, deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the gospel. Amongst them 
were such men as John Howe, author of 
‘The Redeemer’s Tears Over Lost Suls;’ Ed- 
mund Calamy, that sturdy old Presbyterian, 
who, when preaching before General Monk 
on the subject of ‘Filthy Lucre,’ tossed his 
handkerchief into the General’s pew, saying, 
‘Ay, and there are some who will betray 
three kingdoms for filthy lucre’s sake.’ There 
was Matthew Poole and Matthew Meade, and 
Mr. Thomas Vincent, that intrepid pastor, 
who, when all the parish minigters had fled 
before the great plague of London, stood by 
his post, ministering in the deserted churches. 
There was the angelic Annesley, from whom 
John Wesley was descended; and there were 
also Dr. Thomas Marston, and Dr. William 
Bates, Mr. Joseph Alleine, Dr. Thomas Good- 
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win; and last, not least, Richard Baxter, the 
beau ideal of dissent, for he dissented from 
all Dissenters, and yet was of such a catholic 
spirit that he is now claimed as common 
property by them all. These were but speci- 
mens of the ejected ministers; and I appeal 
to all who love the gospel, whether the sud- 
den and simultaneous quenching of two 
thousand such lights, simply because they 
could not submit to certain rites of man’s 
devising, was an event not less disastrous to 
the Church and nation, than it was disgrace- 
ful to the instruments that effected it.” 

Dr. McCrie went on, amid the warmest 

tokens of approbation, to contrast the spirit- 
ual and moral character of these men with 
the prelatic clergy of the day, and especially 
to put honour on their memories, to “the 
noble, disinterested, and self-denying attitude 
they assumed on leaving the Establishment 
for conscience’ sake.”” Modern Nonconformists 
all agree on three things with those ejected 
ones—‘Contending for Scripture as the sole 
standard of truth; spirituality as the distin- 
guishing feature of New Testament worship; 
and freedom for the forms of worship, not con- 
demning all ‘forms;’ but protesting against 
a ritual fixed by statute-law, beyond which 
the minister of Christ was never permitted 
to go.” The lecturer concluded amid loud and 
long-continued applause, as follows: —“ At no 
time have the churches in England been in a 
better position for coming to a true judgment 
at once as to the faith of their fathers, and 
the folly of their persecutors; and as the 
subscriptions on the stones of Nineveh were 
better understood—now that they had been 
disinterred in the nineteenth century—better 
than they could have been at any preceding 
period, during which they lay imbedded in 
sepulchral darkness, so may the story and 
lessons of the Ejectment of 1662, neglected as 
they had been in past times, be read with 
greater clearness, and to greater advantage, 
now in the Bi-centenary commemoration.” — 
. The evangelical clergy are very angry with 
the Nonconformists, and say that they have 
made a grand “mistake” in this celebration of 
the men of 1662. The “mistake,” however, 
will powerfully consolidate Nonconformity, 
and undoubtedly injure the Establishment. 
The question of dishonest subscription to Arti- 
cles and Prayer-Book, is that which excites 
the greatest annoyance and irritation. Baptist 
Noel’s secession some ten years ago from the 
Charch, is now called up, in connection with 
his account of the vain efforts made by him to 
quiet his conscience, for years before. ‘I once 
laboured to convince myself that the reformers 
did not, and could not mean, that infants are 
regenerated on baptism; but no reason avails. 
The language is too plain. Yet, by the Act of 
Uniformity, the evangelical clergyman must 
make himself a party to delusive teaching, 
every time he baptizes a child, or buries the 
corpse of an ungodly parishioner. Surely, 
retribution on the guilty evangelicals will 
man writes “Rev. Mr. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham, Independent minister, (successor of 
John Angell James,) and says of a lecture de- 
livered by Mr. Dale, compliments him, and 
adds:—‘‘It is the evangelicals who are in a 
false position.” He then cites the words of 
the ordination service, visitation of the sick,. 
and confirmation service, (used two days ago, 
at the confirmation of the Princess Alice,) to 
show that the Prayer-Book is unmistakably 
sacramentarian. “It is because, believing 
these things to be scriptural, I find them in 
the Prayer-Book, that I am content to belong 
to the Church of England; and it is because, 
believing these things to be unscriptural, you 
find them in the Prayer-Book, you are not con- 
tent to belong to the Church of England.” 
Weighty words, and true! The shades of the 
two thousand ejected ones of 1662 seem to 
look down reproachfully on their degenerate 
successors in the Church. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL OF MISSIONARY ZEAL IN 
WEST JERSEY PRESBYTERY. 
Messrs Eititors—~It there be a deepening 

and quickening of interest in one religious 

duty or department of Christian effort, may 


not this be called—though not in the pre-. 


valent acceptation of the phrase—a revival 
of religion? There certainly has been a 
great revival of zeal and interest in bome 
missions within the bounds of West Jersey 
Presbytery. In obedience to its recom- 
mendation, three of its ministers, in No- 
vember, held fifteen missionary meetings, 
among thirteen congregations, in twelve 
consecutive days. From their report to 
Presbytery in April, we are permitted to 
make some extracts. 

«The weather and moonlight nights 
were very favourable; but in no instance, 
excepting on the Sabbath, did we meet 
full copgregations. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the people acquiesced in the plan 
of Presbytery with cordial approval. The 
kindness of friends in forwarding us upon 
our journey from one church to another 
was not merely in accordance with their 
well-known generosity, but beyond our 
expectations. Upon this tour one hun- 
dred “copies of the latest report of the 
Board of Domestic Missions were dis- 
tributed. The tracts, ‘‘Benevolent Hus- 
bandry” and ‘Scripture Promises to the 
Liberal’ were placed in every pew until 
the last two or three days, when the sup- 
ply was exhausted. In every place we 
consulted with the sessions, and with one 
or two exceptions a quorum of the ruling 
elders appeared. Again and again it was 
urged that after providing for our own des- 
titutions and feeble churches, we hoped, by 
the modified plan of co-operation with the 
Board of Missions, to do more than ever 
before for distant parts of our country. 

‘In only one instance did we urge an 
immediate subscription, because our desire 
was, not to secure a large sum upon an 


immediate impulse, which might be follow- 


ed by a reaction, but merely to incite the 
people to do in their own way, and in their 
own time, what they might also cheerfully 
do again. For the same reasons, we did 
not interfere with the diverse plans already 
approved and in operation among the 
churches. But we endeavoured so to pre- 
sent the cause of Missions in its magnitude 
aod in its results, in its success and in its 
perils, that the people would feel and say 
that this work for Christ must not be 
abandoned. 3 

‘The results have not disappointed us, 
except agreeably. Thecloser bond of sym- 
pathy between churches and missionaries 


has awakened more prayer for the labourers: 


and the.destitute, and we think we see the 
answer of prayer. 

«« Kind friends have been prompted to send 
offerings of money, clothing, and provisions, 
to relieve the immediate wants of mission- 
aries, one of whom had received, during 
the preceding six months, only sixty-five 
dollars from his people at five appointments, 
and nothing from the Board of Missions; 
and would have been compelled to abandon 
the most promising ficld, if he had not re- 
ceived outside sympathy and aid. A worthy 
example did the Deerfield church afford, 
when they sent to that brother, more than 


“thirty miles distant, a wagon laden with 
bags of flour, and potatoes, and oats, with 
poultry, eggs, and groceries, added by 
provident housekeepers. Let others re- 
member Philippians iv. 15—18. Deerfield 
does indeed owe a debt to that ground, be- 
cause their fathers, in 1777, took thence 
John Brainerd, who helped to preserve their 
church, whilst others which he had planted 
became extinct. | | 

«‘Some churches were already doing «c- 
cording to their ability, and it would be 
enough if, in times of trial, they could keep 
up to the standard of the preceding year. 
They have done this, and more. Other 
churches, convinced that they had not done 
all their duty, determined to make an effort. 
One session thought that seventy-five dol- 
lars would be their proportion, and this 
would far exceed any previous contribution ; 
but they did not stop until they had secured 
one hundred and twenty-two. In another, 
it was thought that sixty dollars would be 
their limit; the result was they pledged a 
huadred, and paid one hundred and twenty- 
five. Two churches united in an agree- 
ment to take one missionary under their 
care, and raise the amount of his appropri- 
ation. 

‘‘The Presbyterial Treasurer acknow- 
ledges the receipt of $188 from Sabbath- 
schools, in twelve months, and $890 from 
the churches, in five months. 

‘In the view of such facts, we thank 
God, and take courage, believing that, if 
the work is thus sustained by God’s willing 
people in a year of unprecedented depres- 
sion and anxiety, then we need not fear 
respecting the future. The gold cannot be 
purged of its dross without the fire; true 
piety needs affliction for its greater purifi- 
cation. So there seems to have been need 
of this fiery trial, threatening the very ex- 
istence of our missionary churches, in order 
to call forth the dormant graces, and quick- 
en the latent energies of Christians, that 
their affection for the cause of Christ might 
be tested, and strengthened by the trial.’’ 

ONE oF THE COMMITTEE. 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN ‘MISSIONS. 


Abstract of the Annual Report, April 30, 1862. 


The Executive Committee begin their 
report with a record of the goodness of God 
towards the missionary work under their 
care. This has veen shown both at home 
and abroad. 

‘1.:At home, instead of ending the year 
with a heavy debt, as was seriously feared, 
the Board has been enabled, by the liberal 
gifts of the friends of this cause, to support 
the missions in nearly all cases in their 
usual vigour, to send out new labourers, to 
occupy new ground in some instances, and 
to close the year in a satisfactory condition. 
The Committee take great pleasure in 
making these statements to the praise of 
the grace given to their Christian brethren 
in this year of trial. The gifts of the rich 
and of the poor have been cast into the 
treasury with willing hands, and have been 
the means of saving this cause from great 
embarrassment. The aggregate amount of 
the receipts is less than was acknowledged 
last year, owing partly to the sums received 
from legacies and from the Government, on 
account of Indian schools being less, and 
also to the withdrawal of contributions by 
churches in the so-called seceded States; 
but the amount received from the churches 
in other parts of the country, upon whose 
liberality the missions must now depend, is 
in advance of the amount received from the 
same sources last year. The receipts were 
$176,939.47; the expenditures, $177,892 
32; leaving a balance against the Treasury 
of $952.85. | 

The indebtedness of the Treasury to a 
few large donors is gratefully acknowledged, 
as well as the liberal gifts of the churches.: 
It is mainly to the church collections that 
the missions should look for support, and 
the hope is earnestly expressed that these 
may be largely increased. This is neces- 
sary, in order to provide for the missions 
now in the field, and also to enable the 
Board to send out new labourers. A larger 
number than usual of these are under ap- 
pointment as missionaries, if the Lord will, 
and their services are greatly needed in 
many places. _ 

2. In the work abroad, the Committee 
give a full report of the state of the missions 
among the Indian tribes, in South Ame- 
rica, Western Africa, North India, Siam, 
China, and Japan; among the Chinese in 
California, the Jews, and some of the 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe. They 
lament the suspension of the missions among 
the South-western Indians, and the with- 
drawal of a large number of missionary 
labourers from their work, owing to the 
violence of lawless men. This was a great 
calamity to those half-Christianized Indi- 
ans. The missionary work was hindered 
also by civil war in New Grenada; and the 
end of the year witnessed dark clouds in 
the horizon of the Ningpo mission, in 
China, from the insurgents taking posses- 
sion of that city. With these exceptions, 
the dealings of Divine Providence with the 
people amongst whom the missions are es- 
tablished, have been such as to promote 
their success. The preaching of the gospel, 
the Christian instruction of the youth, the 
distribution of the sacred Scriptures—in 
short, the usual and ordinary means of 
grace have been steadily and faithfully em- 
ployed, by sixty-eight ministers of the 
gospel, aided by eighty-three teachers, and 
other assistant missionaries, and by a grow- 
ing body of native missionary labourers, of 
various grades, of whom there are now 
eighty-two. In this brief abstract, it is 
impossible to enter into minute statements, 
but it will serve to convey a general idea of 
the work in progress, when it is stated that 
nearly five thousand heathen youth are 
uoder daily Christian instruction and influ- 
ence in the schools of the different missions; 
and also, that additions of hopeful converts 
have been made to churches among the 
Chinese, Siamese, Hindus, Africans, and 
in South America, besides others not par- 
ticularly reported. Some of these new 
members of the Church are remarkable in- 
stances of the power of divine grace; two 
heathen women, one seventy and the other 
eighty years of age, were received into the 
church of Ningpo; the church in Siam re- 
ceived as a member a man, who may be one 
of its pillars, whose conversion was effegted 
by the Spirit of God accompanying the 
study of the Scriptures, without his having 
ever seen or heard a missionary. Oa a 
general review of the missions, the Com- 
mittee feel greatly encouraged by seeing 


what God has done with his servants, and 


how he has opened the door of faith to the 
Gentiles. 

The Report contains notices of the re- 
moval by death of two ordained mission- 
aries, the wives of three, and several native 
chureh wembers in Indiaand China. Their 
departure is sincerely lamented, but in 
every instance a good hope through grace 
supported them in their last hours. On 
the other hand, seventeen missionary la- 
bougers were sent out during the year, to 
different missions, nine of whom were or- 
dained ministers—three of these returning 
to their work. Several new assistants were 
obtained on the ground, from the ranks of 
native converts, which is regarded as a 
cause of thankfulness. The instructions 
given by one of these brethren to his own 
people on the coast of Africa, fifty miles 
from the missionary stations on Corisco, 
were the means of leading six hopeful con- 
verts into the Church by baptism. Prayer 
should be offered especially that native mis- 
sionary labourers may be sent into the 
harvest. 

The Report concludes with reasons for 
thanksgiving, and a call to onward move- 
ment in the missionary work. This work 
remains. Multitudes are yet sitting in the 
shadow of death. Many more labourers 
could at once find employment io this har- 
vest. Here is need of prayer; here is room 
for Christian liberality. The times passing 
over us call for fidelity to our blessed Lord, 
and his cause in the world. But the 
Church need not fear, her members being 
found in their lot, at the post of duty; rather 
they should look for times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in the out- 
pouring of his Spirit on all the missionary 
stations, even as at Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost. 

For the Presbyterian. 


A YOUTHFUL CHRISTIAN. 


Messrs. Editors—As the ‘‘affecting inci- 
dent” narrated in the Presbyterian of April 
19 has found its way into the papers, I will 
give you a fuller and truer account of it, as 
it possesses some interesting features not 
mentioned. 

B—— was a sprightly boy of twelve, 
and possessed an active, inquiring mind. 
His religious training at home was thor- 
ough, which, with the instruction received 
in the Sabbath-school, made him well ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and duties of 
the gospel. 

He was for a season, during the past 
summer, brought under the guidance and 
training of an aunt, whose leading aim was 
to bring him to Jesus, and whose efforts 
were blessed to his spiritual good. Whilst 
distressed about his soul, a friend said to 
him—‘‘We are very anxious that you 
should be a Christian.” Immediately the 
tears sprang to his eyes, and he exclaimed, 
«Q! I have tried—I have resolved to be 
good a great many times, but every time I 
have been more wicked! It is of no use. 
I never can be a Christian.”’ 

s¢Why not?” 

«Because I cannot be good.”” He was 
then told that Christ alone must make him 
good—that he saved sinners, and never 
came to save good people—that he was 
waiting to be gracious, and was ready to 


save him. With this truth fastened upon 


his mind, he knelt down with his friead, who 
prayed that God would forgive him, take 
away his sins, and make him a lamb of his 
fold. He arose from his knees comforted 
and happy; he believed in Jesus; and from 
that moment he loved the Saviour, and 
sought to please him; and from that time 
those who came in contact with him, and 
were mostly with him, saw a marked 
change. He strove to gain a victory over 
a naturally impetuous spirit, and was de- 
lighted when he succeeded. His father 
wou'd frequently come upon him in out-of- 
the-way places reading his Bible, or Han- 
nah More’s Private Devotions. He courted 
religious conversation with his family, and 
more than once asked at what age children 
could join the Church, and other questions 
connected wih an open avowal of his love 
for Christ. 

Several weeks were thus pleasantly spent 
in his happy home, when he was attacked 
with diptheria. In the early stages of the 
disease, he said to his nurse:—‘‘I am so 
glad I gave my heart to Jesus before I was 
sick.” At another time he said:— You 
know what my feelings have been, though 
I have not talked much about them, for I 
did not want to be deceived.” He spoke 
also of joining the Church, but said, «‘Some- 
thing tells me I am never to get well. It 
matters not, however, at what age one dies, 
if he is prepared.” — 

As the disease did not yield to the reme- 
dies, the physicians concluded to try trache- 
otomy. Just before the painful operation 
was performed, to which he submitted with 
perfect fortitude, and without a murmur, 
he repeated in a whisper, with great earnest- 
ness, ‘‘ Precious Saviour!”’ an exclamation 
which had oft passed his lips. This last 
effort to save life proved unavailing. After 
some hours of hard respiration, he breathed 
his last, as all who stood round his couch 
supposed; but, after some three minutes of 
suspended animation, an obstruction was 
removed from his throat, when, with slow 
and difficult gaspiog, he gradually recovered 
breath. As soon as this was fairly regain- 
ed, his consciousness seemed fully to return. 
He placed his hands upon his breast, his 
lips moved, and smiles of indescribable 
sweetness brightened his face. Then he 
attempted, by various rapid and convulsive 
motions of his hands, to express his feelings. 
His physician said:—‘* Where have you 
been?” He instantly pointed upward. 
Then his father said, ‘In heaven, dear?” 
he nodded assent, again and again, his face 
beaming with joy. Presently, he pointed 
with a finger of each hand to the palm of 
the other, and then, by an effort raising his 
feet from the bed, touched his in No 
one could at once interpret the sign, but 
when his physician suggested that he might 
mean an allusion to his Saviour, his father 
said, ‘‘ Do you mean your Saviour, who was 
pierced for you?” His response was again 
a repeated affirmation, by motions of the 
head, so that all who watched him were 
repeatedly overcome with emotion. 

For some minutes this scene continued— 
the pointing heavenwards—the radiant 
smiles—the clasped hands, and lips moving 
in prayer, uatil exhaustion intervened, and 
a quiet slumber succeeded. A few hours 
afterwards the messenger came, removing 
the sufferer from all earthly pain, and leay- 
ing upon his countenance an impress of 
heavenly peace. 

In this manner Jesus prepared our young 
friend for heaven, and in-this way he passed 
from the arms of love to those of the Be- 
loved. | D. I. 


ligious. Now, my friend, let me give 


can say any thing without exactly hitting a 


soliloquizing upon this theme as follows: 


For the Presbyterian. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY. 


_ Messrs. Editors—I have had a mind for 
some time to pen a few thoughts upon the 
subject of religious controversy. That 
which has principally operated to restrain 
me has been a fear leet thereby I might 
become engaged in that very contest which 
I am to deprecate in this article. Every 
rose? they say, has its thorn; and it is 
decidedly the thorn of a correspondent that 
he can hardly express any idea plainly, and 
to the point, without calling down upon his 
head the savage blows of his wounded 
brethren. What a pity it is that. nobody 


tender spot in somebody else’s conscience! 
Unless you trim your words very carefully, 
somebudy is sure to be hit; and once hit, 
nature impels one to respond with a hit still 
more severe; and grace does not make its 


tardy appearance until after the blow is | 


struck. We Christian people have invented 
a newand modern style of turning the other 
cheek. When struck upon one cheek, we 
try to turn the other also; but the other cheek 
wo try to turn is oftener that of him who 
strikes us than our own. We forget that 
we have more than one cheek, and think 
the other cheek that needs to be turned is 
that of our adversary, and we, of course, try 
to turn it. I have observed, also, that the 
reply is apt to be severe, in direct propor- 
tion to the consciousness that the blow we 
receive is deserved. When conscience takes 
sides with our opponent against us, we 
cannot well strike conscience back, and so 
we strike our opponent a double blow that 
we may be even all around. The tingling 
of conscience gives a vein to the reply. It 
reminds one of the fierce anger of an indis- 
creet young man who had been called a 
liar. His friends tried to pacify his tower- 
ing wrath by telling him to “never mind, 
your accuser can’t prove it.” To which 
he replied, with increasing rage, ‘‘ Yes, but 
he can prove it.” The blow that wounds 
is the one that calls out the reply ; innocence 
is a shield that can afford to be struck, and 
let the blow fall harmless. But it is so 
hard to be misunderstood, and then on that 
account to be misrepresented! So it is; 
but there area great many hard things in 
this wicked world. I am candid enough to 
confess, however, that this thing of being 
misunderstood is one of the great rials of life. 
Somebody is perpetually misunderstanding 
you, and you cannot see how it is possible 
for them so to distort your words, and 
therefore you take it as proven that they 
do it wilfully,and pitch into them heartily 
in the use of choice metaphors, phrases, 
and epithets. I suppose if the Apostle had 
lived in these days, he would have added 
to his enumeration of the attractions of 
heaven that there would be no more mis- 
understanding one another there. Perhaps 
that is what is meant by “seeing eye to 
eye,” and ‘face to face.”” I am sure that 
we do not all see eye to eye in this generation. 
Misrepresentation is one of the easiest mis- 
takes possible. You hear a brother make a | 
speech in some meeting. You think he is 
upon a certain side, and you repeat his 
arguments, as bearing upon the question in 
that light—when lo! it turns out that he 
was upon the other side, and his pleas were 
‘sro,’ instead of con.” You have griev- 
ously misrepresented him. You read a 
newspaper article in your weekly paper; it 
attacks a certain position which you suppose 
to be your own; you reply in hot haste and 
warm words, and find that you have as en- 
tirely misrepresented the writer as he was 
supposed to have misrepresented you. And 
this is a nice case in point. When two 
persons become mutually possessed of the 
idea that the other is misrepresenting him, 
(of course, wilfully; for how can he mis- 
understand you?) then prepare for a three 
months’ siege of newspaper correspondence 
and controversy much more entertaining 
than a cock-fight, because it is all re- 


you a word of advice, although I do not 
pretend to great wisdom. It is this— 
whenever any body happens to say or write 
a line that does not tally precisely with 
your notions, or that touches you in any 
tender spot, do not waste a minute until 
you sit down and give it to him as he 
deserves. It will be so very delightful to 
the readers of the journal; and be sure and 
do it all up to your entire satisfaction, for if 
you get to the future world of bliss, you 
will have no opportunities of pursuing this 
cheering work there. 

It is one of the most interesting of 
hours, when one sits down to read ‘arti- 
cle and reply,” and ‘reply -and article,” 
between two good brethren, who have got 


on the opposite side of the fence from 
each other. How it stirs one’s blood, like ' 
an exciting game; and often it is as good | 
as a comedy, or the last number of Punch. | 
It reveals human nature so thoroughly, and | 
exhibits the possible measure of growth 
in grace. It takes away the necessity for 
a column of ‘jokes and wit.” What a 
blessed thing it is that we cannot all think 
precisely alike, or cannot agree peaceably 
to disagree! It is one of the most attrac- 
tive features which the Church presents to 
the world. I think I can hear the world 


‘‘ Look at those followers of the Priuce of 
Peace—what religious liberty they possess ! 
See them in the midst of controversy—if 
they were not pious, they would settle the 
matter shortly by blows, or more lengthily, 
by a suit in law; in either case, satisfac- 
torily; but being religious, they are bound 
to take it out in wordy dispute, and the 
glorious liberty of speech, although in this 
method neither can ever become perfectly 
satisfied. And besides, they are at greater 
liberty, because both are prevented by 
their profession from laying violent hands 
on each other, and can feel free to say 
just what they please. Hpithets are mere 
shuttlecocks to them. But they are so 
much engaged in solemn pursuits that 
this is their play, and they must be ex- 
pected to play a little roughly, without 
intending harm. However, it is a good 
thing to be a Christian, if you desire to 
pitch into any body.” Now, I condema 
this opinion of the world most decidedly. 
What right have they to meddle with our 
controversies? They koow not what a 
spirit it stirs in a man to be conscious that 
he is a defender of the truth—vindioating 
the right. Look at Luther and Knox, and 
the old Presbyterian spirit! And why 
should we not battle against wrong amongst 
our brethren, as well as they against Pope 
and king. 

The question might be raised, to be sure, 
whether we would not be as likely to con- 


there a God? 


vince our brethren, and win them over to | 
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our opinion, by a mild, gentle, and pérsua- 
sive style, such as is not common in Con- 
gress, aod is very common amongst civil- 
ized people of a moderate education. In 
this latter case, if they commit errors, and 
mistake us, we might possibly correct 
them, without exhibiting any temper, in s 

friendly manner. If they prefer a different 

method, we might preserve our self-respect, 

and win the admiration of ‘all Christian 

observers, by maintaining a dignified si- 

lence, although we might suffer thereby, 

and sorely disappoint those who love to see_ 
a fierce dispute. It will be a sad day for 

the religious journals when they cease to 

become the mediums of religious contro- 

versy among brethren, for it will render 
them extremely unpopular with two classes 

—those whose disputes they will not pub- 

lish, and those refined readers who have 

cultivated a taste for such entertainment. 

What they lose in subscription, however, 

they may gain in reputation and worth, 

although, I dare say, they cannot live on 

these. 

In drawing this article to a close, I 
must make a few explanations, to prevent 
being misunderstood and misrepresented. 
In the first place, lest any body should say 
I have been egotistic, I will state that, 
becoming tired of the cumbersome affecta- 
tion of ‘your correspondent,” and like 
phrases, I have taken the liberty of speak- 
ing in the first person singular, and mean 
no offence to any body’s taste. Secondly, 
I have had nobody in view particularly as 
I traced these lines, but a number of peo- 
ple in general. If any body takes these 
playful remarks in earnest, and as appli- 
cable to himself, I hope he will pitch into 
conscience, who accuses him, and not into 
the writer, for I acouse nobody. Thirdly, 
I confess to not feeling very good humoured 
whilst writing this article. It is Monday 
morning. 


; For the Presbyterian. 


THE TRINITY—WHAT IS IT? 


Astonishing! What presumption, if not 
sacrilegious daring, in a non ex cathedra 
scribbler, to attempt to answer an inquiry 
so mysterious, sacred, and profound ! 

Stop! reader. Hear, before you con- 
demn, lest Solomon might regard you the 
personage spoken of in Proverbs xviii. 13, 
and this would greatly humble your pride. 

It is, indeed, true, that the Trinity is a 
mysterious, wonderful, and in some respects 
an incomprehensible subject; but not a 
whit more so than many others to be met 
with in the wide range of creation, provi- 
dence, and grace. If mystery bar investi- 
gation, then must all contemplation cease; 
for existence itself is not more ubiquitous 
than mystery. Every where, and always, 
does the one adhere to the other, as the 
shadow to the substance. Nature, science, 
art, history, and life are shrouded in it. 
Why the sacredness of this, and not that 
of other subjects, should exempt it from 
thought and explanation, may not be easy 
to divine; and yet many good people im- 
agine that the Trinity is a doctrine of in- 
spiration so inexplicably intricate, and so 
awfully sacred, as to lie entirely «within 
the veil,” concealed from the view of the 
worshipper in the ‘outer court,’ and only 
to be approached once in an age by some 
great high priest in canonicals, and then 
with the profoundest trepidation, and the 
most solemn awe. Such persons seem to 
forget that the ‘‘veil’’ has been rent, and 
all men are now invited to ‘¢come and see” 
the glories of the most holy place. The 
fact is, every view we can take of God is 
sacred—his name, day, house, ordinances, 
word, and works, as well as his existence— 
and every devout man will think, speak, 
and write on such themes with becoming 
reverence. 

Sprinkled with the blood of atonement, 
it is now no insult to Divine Majesty for 
any man to ‘“‘draw near,” and consider the 
being and persons of the Godhead, as they 
appear to us in the light of revelation and 
reason, the sole sources of our knowledge 
in this world. Had some judigious divine 
given the writer of these lines some of the 
analogies and scriptural explanations of how 
three tan be one, and one three, that he 
himself now desires to set before the eye of 
others, who may be troubled and perplexed 
with Unitarian and Tritheistic thoughts 
as he was once, certain is he some sad 
days of doubting would have been by him 
avoided. | 

He called on his minister—(a good man, 
now at rest)—stated bis difficulties, and 
received in reply to give the subject no 


| thought—that the Trinity no one did or 


could understand—that the knowledge of 
it was not essential to salvation—thap re- 
flection on it was so much waste of talent 
and time, &. In some respects this counsel 
was wise, but it was just such counsel as he 
to whom it was given could not then follow. 
It is no use to tell a person suffering from 
disease not to feel badly, nor one walking 
in perfect darkness not to stumble. It 
simply cannot be done. 

Sitting by my window one day, studying 
Park’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, (a work 
of much depth and merit,) I raised my 
eyes and looked over the city, and thought | 
how soon the hum of mortals would be 
hushed, and all the active multitude sleep 
in dust! Have all these men souls? Is 
each to live through all eternity in bliss or 
woe? Isthere a judgment—a hell—a hea- 
ven—as well as a grave, before us? Is 
How does he exist? Is 
there one God, or many? I have learned 
that ‘there are three persons in the God- 
head—the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost—and that these three are one God, 
the same in substance, equal in power aod 
in glory;” and that each person is God, 
and yet there is but one God; and now how 
can three be one, and one three? I con- 
ceived this impossible, unreasonable, ah- 
surd, and imagined religion a less rational 
thing than the system of science I was then 
studying, and thought it ought to be better 
cleared up in some of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, or be rejected. 

Such is a most imperfect account of the 
views of my mind at that time, and of the 
glaring sophism by which they were super- 
induced. You, perhaps, wonder that my 
eye did not penetrate an objection so flimsy. 
Remember that very little things can trip 


down a child, and a mote that would cause 


much winking and weeping in the eye, 
would not be felt if under the feet. 


To proceed. A fine new church edifice | - 


had just been erected in the city. It was 
withia view. Its dome was being finished. 
A number of dials appeared for a city 
chronometer. Let us suppose there were 
just three of these, exactly alike, equal in 


| size, importance, and soen to be: connected 
with the common mechanical arrangement 
within. This I judged might aid to am 
understanding of the Trinity. The iavisi- 
ble chronometer may represent that india- 
soluble essence of the Godhead called Je 
hovah; and these dials its persons, called 
Father, Son, and Spirit. . There is one 
chronometer, but three dials; and yet each 
dial is a full and complete chronometer, 
and still there are not three time-pieces, 
but one only. If we number these dials 


| first, second, and third, the individuals who 


reside in that part of the city on which dial 
number two reflects or points, can see all 
that is necessary in regard to the division 
of time, without seeing either of the others. 
Thg word “face” is used in Scripture as 
that feature in the second person of the 
Trinity, ia which all the communicable 
excellencies of Jehovah are made to appear 
to map; now, as Christ is the dial, or face, 
of the Deity that is turned to a sinful 
world, so in him we see all the fullness of 
the Godhead. On this we are all urged to 
look and be saved; and surely the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in this 
‘‘face’”’ will be the grandest exhibition of 
divine beauty that the greatest saint will 
ever see. 

’ The Saviour says—< They that have seen 
me, have seen the Father also.”” “<I and 
my Father are one.” “The works that He 
does, Ido.” “Iam the fullness of the God- 
head bodily.” Ye.believe in the Father, 
believe also in me.” ‘Iam in my Father, 
and he in me.” ‘1 count it not robbery 
to be equal with God, for I am God mani- 
fest in the flesh,” &. How clear are these 
and kindred statements in the light of the 
illustration! The whole Jehovah was mani- 
fested by Christ’s divine person, just as the 
whole chronometer was seen in the dial 
above noted. As Jehovah, or essence, the 
Father, Son, and Spirit are one; as per- 
sons, they are three. As a divine person, 
Christ could say, «I am on earth,” at the 
same time that, as a divine nature, he could 
say, am io heaven.” 

It may not do so to others, but this 
illustration thought on, brought some relief 
to my mind, inasmuch as it led me to see 
the possible, even from an earthly stand- 
point. It was, however, like all other 
illustrations, only an approximation to the 
apprehension of a sublime fact—a glimpse 
through the key-hole of the door of hea- 
ven at the glory of the Triune God; and 
here my soul rested, and still rests. If 
art can furnish us with an object that is 
three in one sense, and a unit fn another, 
what can Divinity do? Doubt is thus 
made to vanish before the light of analogy, 
the mode of reasoning used so frequently, 
so eloquently, and so effectively by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

We are not, however, to forget that the 
terms person, substance, essence, exist- 
ence, &o., as applied to God, are not, by 
any means, to be understood in a gross, 
common, or carnal sense. It is really a 
difficult thing to think, talk, or write intel- 
ligently about pure intellect or spirit, espe- 
cially when these relate to God; for there 


is no language but what is too poor to 


furnish words for such reflection or notation. 
To comprehend, we cannot; to apprehend, 
we may, if we look through the analogies of 
nature, and avoid the ‘‘sequences” of phi- 
losophy. The Bible, in both Testaments, 
is so full of the proof of the Trinity that I 
stay but a moment to note a few of such 
statements as conclusively establish the 
Trinitarian faith. The term Trinity is not 
a scriptural one; nor is it essential to the 
validity of a Bible doctrine that it.should 
be expressed in Bible phraseology. ,Words 
are like cups—to be filled with something, 
or nothing, at the option of those who use 
them. This term is a convenient one. Ita 
etymology is pure Latin. It is said to 
have been invented by a theologian at 
Antioch in the second century; but the 
doctrine is from heaven. The word is a 
pretty one—a golden goblet fashioned by 
man, and filled with water from the river 
of life. | 

The word rendered God in the Old Tes- 
tament is Elohim, and is plural, meaning 
Gods, or persons of the Godhead, as explained 
above. For instance, in Genesis God says, 
‘¢Let ws make man.” In the forty-fifth 
Psalm we have the first person of the 
Divine nature saying to- the second, «Thy 
throne, O God! is for ever and ever.” This 
proves both the personality and divinity of 
Christ. The three-fold repetition of the name 


of Jehovah, or Lord, in Numbers vi: 24—26, 


is evidence of the same thing. And so of 
the well-known benediction, ‘‘The grace of. 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy. 
Ghost be with you.” There is a statement. 
to the point on this subject in 1 Jobn v. 7 
—<“These are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one’— 
that is, thrée as witnésé-bearers, and one in 
nature. Unitarians so feel the force of 
this passage as to seck to avert it by flatly 
denying its genuineness, idsisting on its 
being a Trinitarian interpolation ! 

The last proof-reference we shall, at this 
time, make is to the events attending the 
Saviour’s baptism, in which the triune 
nature and personality of the Deity are 
set out in the clearest light. The Father 
spake, the Son was baptized, and the Holy 
Spirit descended from heaven like a dove. 
Matthew iii. 16,17. All these persons are 
equally interested in our salvation. In 
securing it each has his own specific func- 
tion to perform. The love of the. Father 
in our election, the righteousness of the 
Son in our justification, and the holiness of: 
the Spirit in our sanctification are momen- 
tous matters, for which we will through all 
eternity render the highest asoriptions of 
adoration and praise to the blessed three: 
in one. 

“Jehovah! Father, Spirit, Son, 
Mysterious Godhead, Three in One! 
Before thy throne we sinners bend; _ 
Grace, pardon, life to us extend.” 


W. M. F. 


THE GREAT WORK. | 


A person can be about no greater work 
than that of the Redeemer. And when 
any one would divert him from this, he 
cannot give a more sppropriate answer than 
of Nehemiah to Samballat—“I am doing 
a great work, so that I cannot come down; 
why should the work coase, whilst I leave 
it and come down to you?” oes 
It was conviction of this truth, which 
moved the venerable. William Carey 
exclaim, when.the Ra Government 
placed his son Felix in » dignified end: im- 


portant office, “My son 18 shrivelled from 
a Missionary into an Ambassador.” 
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~~ Generar AssemBiy.—Before our 
paper reaches the hands of our subscribers, 
the General Assembly of our Church will 
"We havea Competent 
fetelligent reporter in attendance, and will 
$e able: to pressat to our readers fall and 
faithful reporteof the sayings and doings 
of the ‘body. ''Bome questions of great 
will: be: agiteted, and we call . 

apod these who love our Zion to pray that 
she<Assombly may be guided by Heavenly 
wisdom; so that all that shall be done may | 
te for the good of the Church, and the 
glory of God. ie 


scription to the may be made 
té6 the Rev. D. X. Junkio, D.D., during 
the mecting of the General Assembly at 
Golumbus. Subscribers who may not find 
it: eouvenient: to remit direct to our office, 
ean forward their arrearages through ,the 
various Commissioners. Every subscriber 
ean ascertain the amount of his indebted- 
ness by referring to the printed label affixed 
to his paper, the date indicating the time 
to which his subscription is psid. 


PRAYER MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
THE THURSDAY AFTERNOON PRAYER-MEETING. 
Arrangement for May. 
- Third Thursday, Penn Charch, Tenth street 
above Poplar. Subject— Humility. 

Fourth Thursday, Fourth Church, Twelfth 
and Lombard streets. Subject—<Sel/- 
in Religion. 

Fifth Thursday, First Church Kensington, 
Frankford Avenue above Girard Avenue. 
Sabjest—Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—We 
heard that the Rev. Dr. Bethune, of New 
York, who recently went to Europe for his 
health, has died at Florence, Italy. If the 
-Yumour which has reached us be correct, as 
we fear it is, the announcement of his de- 
cease will call forth very general sorrow. 


Genera, MoClel- 
lan, although within thirty miles of Rich- 
mond, suspended all military operations on 
the Sabbath, that he and his men might 
enjoy the day of rest. To do this in the 
very face of an ungodly world, and at the 
risk of being charged with being righteous 
overmuch, if not of neglecting his public 
duties, required a high degree of moral 
courage. If he has God for him, he may 
afford to disregard what man can do against 
him. He has violent and unscrupulous 
enemies, some of them in high places of 
power; but we have faith to believe that 
the God whom he honours will bring him 
off triumphant. 


— 


Ciercymen’s Sons.—The clergy of 
our country, of all denominations, bave 
contributed their richest treasures, their 
sons, to uphold our glorious government 
in this war of rebellion. Hundreds of 
instances might be enumerated, and the 
Presbyterian clergy have not been the 
least in this patriotic movement. An 
aged Presbyterian clergyman in Iowa, in a 
private letter to us, incidentally remarks: 
«Fifty years ago this day my wife and I 
were married, and have been spared to live 
together for that period. A war with 
Great Britain occurred soon after, and now 
we are in a war of much greater import- 
ance. I had four grandsons and one son 
in the army, but one grandson fell fighting 
bravely at Pea Ridge.” 

Drortstcn.—A decision of great import- 
ance to charches and congregations has just 
been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. Thereby the party who 
separated from the First Dutch Reformed 
Church of the city of Philadelphia, although 
constituting the majority of the congrega- 
tion, are debarred from the possession of 
the property, and the minority, who ad- 
hered to the Dutch Church, are placed in 
full possession of the books, papers, and 
property of the church, and recognized as 
the First Dutch Reformed Church of the 
city of Philadelphia. The Court held that 
the Trustees had no lawful right or author- 
ity to provide supplies, or a pastor, for the 
vacant pulpit of the church, or in any way 
to interfere as Trustees therein; but that 
duty, according to the Constitution of the 
Reformed Dutch Church, belongs to the 
consistory of the particular church, a body 
which corresponds to the session in the 
the Presbyterian churches. In the above 
case, the party which steadily opposed the 
settlement of the Rev. Mr. Smiley has been 
successfal. But the decision is of interest 
to all the Christian churches in the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. It assures 
them that money contributed to build 
churches of any particular faith and order 
will not be lost by changes in sentiment 
and feeling in the congregation—that even 
majorities cannot take away church pro- 
perty from those who hold fast to the doo- 
trines and worship which the church was 
founded to teach and observe. 


RE-UNION. 

E insert, for general information, the 
overture of the Presbytery of Cali- 
fornia, touching the re-union of the Old and 
New-school Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States. It is stated that this over- 
tare was adopted by the Presbytery unani- 
mously. We do not doubt that Presbyteries 
on the frontiers, and in the midst of an un- 
settled population, feel the evils and inoon- 
veniences of the separation more than those 
labouring in the older States; but we must 
confess to a regret that a subject, which 
might have been treated with more calm- 
ness, and much more hope of a satisfactory 
adjustment a few years hence, should have 
been at the present time presented for defi- 

nite action by the General Assembly. 


- “Qverture on the re-union of the Old 
and New school General Assemblies, of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
from the Presbytery of California, offered | 
~ the consideration of the General Assem- 

y> 

** As the ome gen of the re-union of the Old 
and New-schoot General Assemblies of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States is 
now more or less agitated in different portions 
of our land, and will probably be brought to 
the attention of the General Assembly, by the 
action of Presbyteries in the premises; and as 
believed in general, so likewise on the Pacific 
coast in particular, there is already a good 
degree of readiness for the proposed measure, 
among the members of the two bodies who 
here intermingle in fellowship and labours, 
agreeing aleo in Christian doctrine ee: 

: “Therefore, this Presbytery cordially and 
earnestly solicite the General Assembly at its 
next. meeting, to take such action as, on the 
basis of just principles, and in @ manner con- 
ducive to the welfare of all con may 
lead to a restoration of the unity of our lon 
divided Charch, and thus increase her stren 
and efficiency for the fulfilment of her divine 

her example contribute an- 
of the real and prac- 


| be less easily diverted from it. 


other proof 
tical oneness of the mystical body of Christ.” 


~ 
- 


NE of the Christian 
aphieve the maéstery of his 
thoughts in worsbip, so as hie at- 


tention fixed and concentrated. The danger 


‘of diversion is not incident to public worship 


alone, at which time there are many visible 
objects around us which may distract our 
thoughts, but to the most secret and quiet 
seasons of worship. Whole prayers may 
be uttered, and psalms sung, to the tenor 
and serious import of which the attention 


“Ga pot ones turned. If this automatic wor- 


ship seems to be incredible to any one, let 
him take an early occasion of trying bim- 
self. Let him kneel before his Maker with 
a determination to control his thoughts, and 
keep the object of worship steadily in view, 
and he will probably find the intrusion of 
impertinent thoughts a much more common 


thing than he had suspected. He may 


possibly discover that hie mind and heart 
are vagrantly occupied with matters in no 
way connected with his primary object. A 
word or sentence used in the prayer itself 
may, by some association, set bis mind to 
rambling until the position which he occu- 
pies, and bis design in being there, are 
almost forgotten. The wandering thought 
may be criminal, only from being mis- 
placed; and yet, at other times, it may be 
intrinsically evil, and not to be innocently 
indulged at any time. He may utter a 
petition, and at once think how well he 
had expressed it, and, the prayer is made 
in the presence of others, imagine that they 
must be struck with his fluency; or be may 
engage in a song of praise, and conclude 
that he has a fine voice, and that others 
are charmed with his musical tones. A 
thousand such diversions may occur in the 
worship of those who desire to be self-col- 
lected and sincere, and who have made 
some preparation to be so. Those who go 
to their closets, or to the public sanctuary, 
without any such preparation, are in a still 
worse case, and s thousand worldly cares 
are at once busying themselves to draw 
off the mind from God, Outwardly, they 
may seem intent on worship, while their 
hearts, like the fool’s eyes, are wandering 
to the ends of the earth. 

There is less conscience, in most people, 
in regard to their responsibility for their 
thoughts, than their actions; and yet it is 
from evil thoughts that evil actions spring, 
and God holds man to as strict an account- 
ability for the one as the other. In the 
case of worship, the thoughts which divert 
us from the true intent of the act is insult- 
ing to God, and converts our worship igto 
a hypocritical pretence. Why is it that so 
many hear sermons, recite prayers, and 
sing psalms, with entire fruitlessness of 
effect? It is from want of fixedness of 
attention which renders them oblivious to 
the objects contemplated in such services. 
They are like men with closed eyes before 
a glowing landscape, or with ears stopped 
amidst a harmony of sweet sounds. If 
ever the heart should, with its best emo- 
tions, be enlisted, and the mind, in its best 
exercises, be concentrated, it should be in 
our approaches to God. Without these, 
religion is nugatory. Asa remedy for the 
evil of which we speak, our conscientious- 
ness must be aroused to see the evil, and 
to feel its pressure; and then every possible 
exertion should be employed to discipline 
and train our devotional feelings. It is no 
slight work; it is, indeed, a work of great 
difficulty. We must recollect ourselves. 
We wmust vigilantly guard our thoughts. 
When wandering, we must pause, and re- 
member in what we are engaged. Repeated 
failures should make us the more resolved 
to triumph. Our eternal interests are sus- 
pended on our success. It is a good rule 
when, in reading the Scriptures, in medi- 
tation and prayer, we detect this vagrancy, 
to gp back and begin again, and to repeat 
the attempt until we. find our attention 
more under our control. A determined 
practice of this kind must sooner or later 
be attended with advantageous results. 
The mathematician may, by training, keep 
his mind wholly absorbed in some abstract 
solution, and so in other departments of 
secular thought; and why should religion 
be an exception? It is true, that naturally 
there is less taste for such spiritual exer- 
cises, and yet the difficulty may be over- 
come by persevering effort. The attention 
can be readily arrested and rivetted when 
some object of surpassing beauty or value 
is presented; and if we steadily seek for a 
conviction that religion is of surpassing 
interest—if we resolve to contemplate it in 
its high revelations, its glorious hopes and 
rewards, and in its elevating influences, its 
proofs will become more positive, and its 
spiritual beauties more amply developed, 
and, as a consequence, the attention will 
If the 
pursuits of the world receive too much 
consideration, and thus pre-occupy the 
mind too exclusively, it will be readily 
seen why our devotions should be made to 
take a secondary place, and be of hurried 
and careless performance. The world, of 
which we have thought so much, will be 
sure to obtrude itself on our religious 
hours, and follow us to our closets, and 
accompany us to the sanctuary, throwing 
an hundred obstructions in the way of an 
attentive and reverential worship. We 
often complain of wandering thoughts as 
if they were inevitable, when, in fact, they 
are the results of a criminal indulgence. 
If we felt the evil of them as we should, 
and used the necessary effort, to restrain 
and correct them, they might be subdued. 
The fault, then, lies with ourselves, in giv- 
ing place to the world and the devil. It 
is possible for us to attain to a purer and 
more refreshing devotion, and yet for this 
end we must use the necessary means. We 
must try, and try again; we must resolve, 
and re-resolve; we must make it a point 
that our worship, instead of being a solemn 
mockery,'should become a holy offering to 
God. We speak to Christians, and would 
urge them, by every motive of duty and 
self-interest, to guard in every possible way 
their heart and mind in their private and 
public approaches to God. Devotional ex- 
ercises will not then be barren and uafruit- 
ful, and, instead of being a heartless task, 
will be a delight. 


USE OF PRAYING FRIENDS. . 


HEN Colonel Gardiner, in the days 

of his thoughtlessness, was bantered 

by bis wicked companions for praying for 
mercy during a fearful night-storm at 
sea, he jokingly excused himself on the 
ground, that he knew that his pious rela- 
tives, who did all the praying for him, 
must have been asleep at the time! This 
was, no doubt, an idle bravado. Gardi- 
ner, in the midst of his licentious living, 
could not divest himself of the idea of a 
God, to whom prayer should be offered, 
and when a threatening exigency arose, he 
could not refrain from prayer. Perhaps, 
too, through the influence of the prayers 
which had been offered in his behalf, and 
of which he had made light, his conversion 
was at length effected, by which he became 
such an illustrious instance of the grace of 
God. « Yes, the prayers of the righteous 
avail much, and every one who is inter- 


ested id them shoul 


who has outlived all his praying friends, 
who bad been accusto to-make inter- 
cession for him. The chiefest apostle 
was sensible of the value of such inter- 
cession, when he said, “Brethren, pray for 
us;”’ and surely we need, even more than 
he did, such helps on our heavenly pil- 
grimage. It may bea mark of ignorance 
when people depend on the purchased 
prayers of priests; but it is a stronger 
mark of depravity when any despise the 
ng prayers of the godly on their be- 


LATE VICTORIES. 


HE great King of nations, it would 
seem, is, by a series of remarkable 
providences, vindicating his own ordinance 
of government, and rebuking, by repeated 
disasters, the temerity and wickedness of 
those who have plotted its subversion. 
When they commenced their crusade, this 
country was in the enjoyment of unexam- 
pled prosperity, and no section of it was 
labouring under serious grievance; but 
ambitious and aspiring men sounded the 
tocsin of war—the peaceful habits of the 
people were interrupted by the sound of the 
drum—sectional feeling was inflamed, and 
the sword was at length unsheathed. The 
history of a brief year has been sad enough. 
Some of the fairest portions of our land 
have been desolated, and thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed, and the wailing sounds 
of beréavement have arisen from thousands 
of once happy homes. Rebellion, causeless 
and foul, must bear the weight of this fear- 
fal responsibility; it has brought this ruin 
on friends, which it had beguiled and de- 
ceived into a participation of its plans. 
God has remarkably maintained the right. 
Victory has been added to victory, and the 
sacred institution of government has thus 
far been signally eustained. The sooner 
rebellion succumbs, the better will it be for 
that section of the country which has nursed 
the viper in its bosom, and imparted the 
venom, which is now rankling in its own 
vitals. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE 
SLAVES. 


E have been somewhat surprised and 
amused at the astonishment express- 
ed by some of the missionaries sent to the 
South, at the amount of religious know- 
ledge possessed by the slaves to whom they 
are sent. One of them, writing to the 
Christian Advocate of New York, notes the 
fact, and gives his explanation of it as 
follows : 
«‘ And here I will place on record my own 
deliberate conviction as to the means by 
which so much gospel light has penetrated 
the thick darkness in which these people 
have dwelt from generation to generation. 
By all who associate with them, and listen 
with unprejudiced ears to their religious 
conversation, it is an unceasing source of 
wonder tliat they are so well acquainted 
with the great truths, the practical teach- 
ings of Christianity, and many of the deep 
things of God. Not from the written word 
did they derive this knowledge, for proba- 
bly not one in a thousand knows a letter of 
the alphabet; and as certainly not from 
oral instructions, which are always meagre 
—the merest skimming upon the surface. 
My opinion is that God himself teaches 
them, even as he taught the bondmen in 
Egypt, and our fathers in the olden time 
when as yet there was no Bible. Many of 
the elders among these degraded people talk 
» of revelations fromthe Lord. They profess 
to have dreams and visions in the night 
season.” 
We.are persuaded that there is a great 
mistake committed in regard to the value 
of oral teaching, in conveying instruction 
concerning the great truths of God’s word, 
and much consequent ignorance of the 
amount of religious knowledge which per- 
sons so instructed may receive. Oral in- 
struction may be “meagre,” but it may be 
very thorough and full. It depends very 
much upon the degree of patience and 
faithfulness which is exercised in such in- 
struction. Every one who has lived in the 
South knows that it is by this process, and 
by the more elaborate instruction given 
from the pulpit, that the slaves have ac- 
quired the amount of religious knowledge 
which so astonishes those who have sup- 
posed them sunk in absolute ignorance. 
The writer once carried a class of slaves 
through the Shorter Catechism of the 
Westminster Assembly. It was the work 
of some years, and of great labour, requir- 
ing frequent examinations and much minute 
explaining of terms, and illustration of ob- 
scure portions. His judgment was, and 
still is, that as many of that class under- 
stood what was taught them, and retained 
the system of truth unfolded to them, as 
fully as would have been done by a similar 
class of whites placed in the same condition 
of life. We know certainly that several 


fuse these slaves by objections to the doc- 
trine contained in that venerable Catechism, 
found themselves involved suddenly in logi- 
cal dilemmas of which they had never dream- 
ed, and were forced to beat a hasty retreat. 
And better than this, the prayers and ex- 
hortations of these men showed to all who 
listened to them that their study of the 
‘deep things” of God was no “ mere skim- 
ming upon the surface,”’ but an intelligent 
appreciation of these truths as the basis of 
God’s great plan of salvation. 

As tothe “dreams” and “visions” which 
the writer above quoted speaks of, and in 
which he seems to trust,°those accustomed 
to labour among the coloured people of the 
South will rate them at a very low value. 
Nothing is more usual than to hear from 
them a relation of the manner of their con- 
version, prefaced or accompanied by such a 
dream. Some of them hardly consider a 
conversion genuine which has no such sign 
accompanying it. But the ministers who 
have had some experience in dealing with 
them, while they listen to these narrations, 
universally discrédit them, and seek for 
some other and some surer evidence of 
Christian character. Those who have at 
first given heed to these revelations, have 
generally found that the man who had 
the brightest vision, or the most wonderful 
‘‘dream,” was the first to astonish and mor- 
tify them by some flagrant act of immoral- 
ity. It were wise in teachers going among 
these slaves to give no heed to these stories, 
which the negroes delight so much to in- 
vent and relate. 

We do not mean, by these remarks, to 
excuse the most hateful part of the Slave 
Code—that which prevents ‘the slave from 
learning to read the Word of Life—or to 
assert that all has been done for the reli- 
gious instruction of the slaves that might 
have been done. But it is folly in those 
who are going on benevolent missions to 


by the Christian people, and Christian min- 
isters of the South, for the coloured race, 
and then attempt to explain the amount of 
religious knowledge communicated by these 
labours, by suppo3ing direct revelations 
from (od, or by accepting as worthy of 


reliance baseless dreams and visions. 


prize them highly. 
Multitudes have been brought into the | 
through their instrumentality, 
and is the condition of that sinner | 


persons, who afterwards endeavoured to con- 


the South to ignore all that has been done | p 


| ARMY MEETING. 


Messrs. Editors—A large congregation 
assembled on Sabbath evening last, 10th 
inst., in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 


the supply of the Army and Navy with 
religious reading, through the agency of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. The 
Rev. Dr. Potts presided, and after the 
devotional exercisés, made some appropri- 
ate introductory remarks. He referred to 
the contributions made throughout the 
country to benefit the bodies of our soldiers 
and sailors, and to the mighty motives 
which have continued to urge Christians of 
various denominations to furnish the means 
of spiritual comfort and salvation. 

The Secretary of the Board, Rev. Dr. 
Schenck, made a statement of the work io 
which the Board has been quietly and in- 
dustriously engaged during the progress of 
the war, and with a success full of reasons 
for gratitude to God, and encouragembnts 
to all the friends of this noble cause to do 
quickly all that is possible. Among the 
smaller publications, a little book, entitled 
“¢ The Soldier’s Pocket-Book,” has had re- 
markable popularity and influence. An 
army chaplain lately wrote as follows: 
«¢ Siz privates of one company, in one tent, 
have been led, by the perusal of the ¢ Sol- 
dier’s Pocket-Book,’ to establish worship in 
their tent, and I hope very soon to ‘sit at 
the communion table with them all.” A 
colporteur offered a copy of this little book 
to a wounded soldier returning from West- 
ero Virginia. He received it with delight, 
as an old acquaintance; and pulling from 
his pocket a worn copy of the same book, 
said :—<‘ This was given me by our chaplain 
in Western Virginia, and often, when on 
picket duty, I would pull it from my pocket, 
and commit a portion to memory. I could 
repeat it from its first to its last page; and 
a blessing and a comfort it has been to me.” 
A chaplain, after speaking warmly of the 
usefulness of the Pocket-Book,” adds: 
«At communion in our camp [an army 
church!] twenty-three applicants were re- 
ceived, every one thankfully tracing recent 
spiritual influences more or less directly to 
the reading of these little religious souvenirs ; 
and I know that many others have been 
greatly restrained from vicious courses, and 
turned back to ‘home like habit and feel- 
ing,’ as one of them told me, by the same 
simple means.” Such are a few of the 
very many evidences which mark this year, 
one of the most useful of the Board’s ope- 
ratious. But in compliance with earnest 
calls, the funds for Army and Navy supply 
are exhausted, and thousands of dollars are 
needed to answer immediate and imploring 
demands, including the cry of many thou- 
sands of sick, wounded, and prisoners. 

Dr. Krebs said the great argument had 
been presented in the facts stated, or to 
which reference had been made. Much 
has been accomplished; but if the question 
rises, whether books and tracts are yet 
needed for our soldiers and sailors, we may 
answer concerning all that have been sent, 
as in the days when a multitude remained 
to be fed by the power of the Saviour, 
«;What are they among so many?” Dr. 
Krebs argued from the pressing wants of 
the multitude yet unsupplied; from the 
lawful grounds of special appeal to Pres- 
byterians, however largely their benefac- 
tions have flowed through other channels; 
and from the blessed influence, direct and 
reflex, of every such movement. 

The Rev. Dr. Rice, in conclusion, dwelt 
upon God’s power and willingness to make 
the simple gospel of Christ the means of 
bringing great good out of evil, and the 
reasons for activity in this cause, with the 
conviction that the war shall be overruled 
for the advancement of the kingdom of 
Christ. | 

A collection was taken, and the meeting 
was closed with prayer and the benediction 
by the Rev. R. W. Henry. 


VICE AND CRIME IN GREAT CITIES. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


New York, May 10, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—Somebody has charac- 
terized great cities as ‘great sores.” The 
tendencies of modern civilization are obvi- 
_ously in the direction of centralized popula- 
tion, wealth, and wickedness. Such is the 
drift in Furope: it is clearly so in the 
United States. Our sea-board cities, and 
the lake and river centres of commerce, are 
destined to expand indefinitely, as the coun- 
try resumes its career of prosperity; and 
the type of morals prevailing in the great 
centres will more and more control the 
character and destiny of the nation. The 
body politic will find health or disease in 
the pulsations sent forth from the heart. 
Io such a light, the conflicts between good 
and evil in such a city as this, have a direct 
interest for all citizens. The local triumphs 
of law, morals, and religion, over license 
and crime, become the occasion of universal 
gratulation, partly because of the sympathe- 
tic brotherhood of good men, because of 
our cosmopolitan relations to almost every 
village and hamlet, and because of the 
quick perception with which men reason 
from the greater to the less—from the diffi- 
culties of reforming a great city, to the 


easy task of restraining abuses in a limited: 


precinct. | 

The most careless observer must have 
known that a rapid degeneracy in public 
morals and political integrity, has marked 
the history of this and many other cities, 
within the last twenty years. Emigration 
has something to do with it; a vile press has 
been no inefficient instrument of demoraliza- 
tion; party intrigue helped it on; mistakes 
of reformers, and the cunning of leaders in 
wickedness contributed to the result; but or- 
ganized selfishness, by controlling the nomi- 
nations in caucus, or bargaining for immu- 
nity in wrong-doing, with candidates for 
office, and thus usurping political and judicial 
power, has perverted the institutions framed 
for the protection of virtue and order, into 
instruments of evil. A few thousand rum- 
sellers have held the reins of government, 
and tens of thousands of good citizens have 
been permitted to ride on the road to ruin, 
paying roundly in money and self-respect 
for the privilege. Rum _ representatives, 
rum aldermen, rum justices, rum every 
thing, had well-nigh demoralized the city. 

Of late there has been a re-action, giv- 
ing promise of thoroughness and perma- 
nence. Some of the more glaring forms of 
wickedness have been checked or suppressed. 
Public sentiment has been concentrated 
against abuses which established themselves 
without rebuke from treacherous officers of 
the law, and they are withering and dying 
out. Law is gaining its wonted ascendency. 
Vice and crime are rapidly diminishing, 
even in a period of civil war; and their 
abettors, whether: official or private, are con- 
founded by the uprising of the self-respect 
and virtue of a betrayed and wronged peo- 
le. 

These general statements will be borne 
out by the specific facts, like the following: 
One of the most unblushing systems of 
iniquity ever known—a hybrid of the thea- 
tre, the dram-shop, and the brothel— 
fastened itself upon the city; obtraded itself 

on Broadway, and defied law, morals, and 


charch, (Dr. Rice’s,) New York, to farther 


2 | decency. The exposure of these ‘¢ Concert 


Saloons” has been promptly followed by a 
_law, just passed by a unanimous vote, so 
stringent as to preclude evasion or violation, 
and its enforcement is now in progress with 
ra steady hand, backed by an almost univer- 
sal sentiment of approval. Selfish men 
have organized for resistance, as when the 
Sunday theatre act was defied; but, as then, 
only a few unscrupulous lawyers are likely 
to profit by testing the “constitutionality” 
of a law to suppress indecency and whole- 
sale corruption. 

The Sunday theatres remain among the 
things that were. No attempt was made 
last winter to disturb our Sunday laws; 
and they are as regularly and easily en- 
forced as any others on the statute book. 
Our city judge, indeed, made an attempt, 
a few weeks ago, to relieve the Sunday 
liquor-sellers from the pressure of police 
surveillance, so that they might indulge in 
back-door sales without liability to arrest. 
But his scandalous interposition was un- 
availing, and his extra judicial dictum 
about Sunday “beverages” has become 
the laughing stock of the press and the 
public. The police are more determined 
than ever to put anend to a traffic that 
gives them more trouble than all other 
causes of disorder and crime. 

Some interesting facts have been ascer- 
tained by a laborious collation of the sta- 
tistics of the Police Department. It appears 
that, instead of an average excess of twenty- 
five per cent. in the Sunday arrests for 
crime over the week-days, as under the old 
dispensation of rum and ruin, the average 
week-day arrests have been forty per cent. 
greater than those of Sunday, during a 
period of two and a half years, or since the 
vigorous effort of the Sabbath Committee 
to close the Sunday dram shops. The actual 
diminution of Sunday arrests has exceeded 
7500, and the relative change amounts to 
|@ saving of 13,800 cases of crime and 
drunkenness on the sacred day. What a 
testimony is this to the morality of the 
Sabbath; to the demoralizing power of the 
liquor business, and to the improving morals 
of the city! 

But in this, as in all other relations, the 
rescue of the Sabbath from profanation 
leads to week-day reforms. The Excise 
law has been practically inoperative for 
five years, till now. True, the agitation of 
the Sunday offences led to a partial sub- 
jection to law of the liquor dealers, and 
instead. of seventy-two licenses in 1858, 
twelve or fifteen hundred have been con- 
strained to apply for them in 1860 and 
1861, leaving some seven or eight thou- 
sand unlicensed dram shops, protected in 
their lawlessness by powerful associations 
and corrupt courts. Now the police have 
begun to arrest these parties; justices have 
begun to hold them to bail; courts must 
try and convict them; and this vast traffic 
will be compelled to succumb to law, or 
submit to its penalties. This done, the 
‘Cassociations” will be broken up, and thus 
the disturbing element in our politics and 
morals will be crushed out. 

Let these illustrations suffice. They 
indicate the unquestionable recovery of 
the long-lost ascendency of law and morals 
over the invaders of both; and they war- 
rant the hope that this great city will be 
able, with the continued Divine favour, to 
pass through the ordeal soon to be met—of 
returning armies dispersed among her pop- 
ulation—without convulsion or fatal de- 
moralization. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. |] 


Avrora, Illinois, May 8, 1862, 
Messrs. Editors—Several weeks since I 
commenced a letter to you, but was pre- 
vented then from finishing it. I resume. 


A Delusion. 

Visiting a neighbouring village not long 
since, I heard of a man who said he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights—that he 
was now ready to preach the gospel, organ- 
ize churches, and work miracles. I tried 
to see him, but failed. Since, I under- 
stand, he has chosen his twelve apostles, 
and has gone forth on his mission. He 
has announced one discovery—perhaps, I 
should say, revelation—which, if it does 
not impress us favourably as to his pro- 
phetic character, will at least give us the 
measure of his common sense. ‘My yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.”- Matt. 
xi. 28. On this he says, by way of exege- 
sis—‘ Light,”’ as used here, is not the op- 
posite of heavy—the absence of weight— 
but ‘knowledge, perception, insight’’! 
Dr. Clark says he “teaches the former; 
but the Holy Ghost gave me the other, 
and true meaning ; and I would believe the 
Holy Ghost at any time before Dr. Clark.” 
He has some method in his madness, and 
possibly a thorough course of medical treat- 
ment might enable him to apprehend some 
light, even according to his own interpreta- 
tion of it. | | 

This case is worthy of notice only be- 
cause it presents a phase of physico-mental 
development, which has not received such 
general attention as enables the masses of 
people either to understand or appreciate 
it. It is one of a large class found in our 
mental history, which has filled the igno- 
rant with wonder, evaded for a long time a 
scientific analysis, and drawn heavily for 
support even upon the logical, the educated, 
and religious mind of every age. 


The Seminary of the North- West. 

Since my last, this Institution has had 
its usual semi-annual meetings of the Board 
of Directors, and the examinations of its 
classes. Not being a member of the Board, 
I koow but little of what was done. One 
thing I understand was resolved upon, 
which I, for one, regret, viz.—not to ask 
the Assembly to fill the vacant chairs. 
This, I think, is a mistake, and if the 
Assembly has any power in the premises, 
I hope it will at once elect good men and 
true to those chairs. The reason, I under- 
stand, is the want of funds, but surely this 
can, and ought to be surmounted. Next 
October, a third installment of the endow- 
ment fund will be due, and the full interest, 
if not the principal, should be collected, so 
that three professorships would be provided 
for, and with suitable effort, means for the 
fourth could be secured. Are there no men 
of wealth who will do for this Seminary what 
has been done for others? ee church- 
es Kast and West consent to let’this [nstitu- 
tion languish and perish? Surely, if the 
Board and the Assembly make the effort in 
faith, the work can and will be done. Some 
one will be raised up, generously to supply 
the funds needed. Men whom God has 
blessed will devise liberal things for this 
infant Seminary. The recent gift to 
Princeton was a noble one: why should we 
not look for similar manifestations of in- 
terest in behalf of the Seminary of the 
North-West? This Seminary must be 
sustained. The North-West demands it, 
and woe be to the interests of the Presby- 
terian Church in this whole region, when 
she suffers this school of the prophets to 
perish. Let me express the hope again 
that the Assembly will take special order 
for the fall and firm establishment of this 
frontier Institution. : 

The closing examinations of the session 
were more satisfactory than any heretofore 
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held. The Professors were specially grati- 
fied, and notwithstanding the double duties 
they fulfilled, the students felt that ample 
justice had been done to them in all depart- 
ments. Drs. Lord and Halsey have worked 
hard, and are willing to work, but they 
should be relieved from the double duty 
they have so well for the time performed. 
They should be well paid, sustained and 
encouraged by the appointment of such co- 
labourers as would be congenial to them, 
and competent for the post. 

The prospects for the next session are 
good, and would be very good if scholar- 
ships could be offered to young men. I 
have called attention to this subject once 
before, and cannot now refrain from urgiog 
it upon churches and individual Christians. 
Brethren, will you not come to the help 
and rescue of this arm of the Church? 
One hundred and fifty dollars a year will 
sustain a student! Who will contribute 
this amount for three or more years? What 
church or churches will do it? Or who 
will permanently invest a fund yielding 
this sum? There are now but three; there 
might be as many scores. I hope the 
coming Assembly will be a wise and earnest 
body of Christian men, doing all that the 
necessities of the Church demand. 

The character of the students in the last 
classes was high, and all the graduates have 
been more than usually promising—just 
the kind of men we want in the West. 
Preachers for the West should be mainly 
educated here. Those acquainted with the 
habits and peculiarities of the people, and 
trained in close proximity to the wide field, 
are more likely to enter successfully upon 
their work. Then those licensed here are 
in position to enter fields white for the har- 
vest. On this ground many inquiries have 
been made by students from other Semina- 
ries, and especially from the East. ll 
that is needed to give the Seminary the 
status it should have, is to fill its Professor- 
ships with able men, and endow it with 
scholarships. _ 

Your issue for this day (10th inst.) has 
just arrived. I find in it one article whic 
[ very much regret to see. I refer to the 
extract from the minutes of the Presbytery 
of Chicago, over the signature of the Stated 
Clerk. On the adoption of the minute 
containing that extract, notice of complaint 
to the next Synod was given, and, of course, 
all proceedings should be stayed. The 
complaint was against the proposed publi- 
cation of the paper of which that extract 
was apart. Hence I regard that publica- 
tion as a violation of constitutional faith 
and order. Has an officer of our church 
courts a right thus to publish records which 
are not only sub judice, but necessarily held 
in reserve by the rule of discipline? The 
Presbytery, moreover, virtually passed upon 
this very thing, and forbade it. If our 
law of discipline cannot be relied on, what 
faith can we have in church courts? 

Yours very truly, A. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION. 


The Rev. J. H. Frazer was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Toms 
River, the county seat of Ocean, New Jer- 
sey, on Wednesday, 7th inst. by the Pres- 
bytery of Monmouth. The Rev. R. David- 
son, D.D., of New York, preached a sermon 
marked by great beauty and appropriate- 
ness, on Ps. oxxxviii. 2—Thou hast mag- 
nified thy word above all thy name;” the 
charge to the pastor was given by the Rev. 
Mr. Chandler, of Freehold; that to the 
people by the Rev. Mr. Wells, of James- 
burgh—the Rev. Mr. McLaren, of the 
Tennent church, acting as Moderator; the 
Rev. E. P. Terhune, of the Classis of Ber- 
gen, and the Rev. A. Blauvelt, of the 
Presbytery of Burlington, also assisting. 
The exercises throughout were very profit- 
able, and received marked attention from a 
large audience. 

Thus this little missionary organization 
has for.the first time a settled pastor. Very 
wonderfully, in many respects, has God led 
his flock, at that point so remote from other 
churches of its kind, and very interesting 
is the history of its establishment, increase, 
and present harmony and activity. l- 
though necessitated even now to depend 
upon friends outside for assistance, yet, 
with the church entirely paid for, and its 
position in a region of New Jersey now 
just developing, by the recent facilities 
for travel afforded by the Raritan and Dela- 
ware Bay Railroad, there can be little 
doubt that it will soon be, with the blessing 
of God, a centre of influence in a region 
where much missionary work is yet to be 
done in the Master’s name. 

The Rev. Mr. Frazer has been led by 
many dark providences to his present posi- 
tion, and with a missionary’s experience, 
bought at a dear price amid a field in the 
far South, he has taken a stand now, not 
often warranted in a church not self-sus- 
taining. And yet it seemed necessary, that 
Presbyterianism might be recognized in its 
distinctive character from an itinerating 
ministry. The mere fact of his installation 
introduces a new feature in that section. 
There is not another settled pastor of our 
denomination in the whole of that large 
district. The young Presbytery of Mon- 
mouth has begun an active work tn its out- 
posts, and we may look for a great home- 
mission work as a result, in a regioh but 
little removed from a point central between 
our two largeat cities. 

There are many interesting facts about 
the field referred to, which we may give 
hereafter. A MISSIONARY. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. DR. R. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Action of the Board of Trustees of the 
Danville Theological Seminary, at their 
annual meeting at Danville, Kentucky, 
April 30th, 1862, touching certain charges 
made against the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge. 

The attention of this Board has been called 
to certain publications recently made by re- 
sponsible persons, in which an imputation is 
cast on the Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, 
in regard of “his ideas of the extent to which 
ministers and theological professors may use 
their spiritual power and influence for the 
propagation and defence of their political 
Opinions;” and in which it is charged that he 
has used ‘“‘ his position” as theological profes- 
sor, and “the sacred funds of the Institution, 
as the means of hurling fire-brands among the 
churches that raised him to that position, and 
contributed those funds.” 

Whereupon this Board now declares that if 
it be meant, what they are unwilling to be- 
lieve, that Dr. Breckinridge, acting as Denstes, 
has perverted the funds of the Seminary to 
improper uses, then the charge is without 
colour of truth. And if it be meant that in 
his capacity as Professor he has, from his 
chair, inculcated his political opinions; or 
that in his office asa preacher in the Semi- 
nary he has used the pulpit for such purposes; 
or that, as a citizen, he has, in this time of su- 
preme peril tv the Church and the common- 
wealth, done aught which is incompatible 
with the strict proprieties of his position in 
the Seminary, or is inconsistent with a true 
devotion to the welfare of the Church and the 
country, then, in either case, this Board de- 
clares that the charges and insiouations are 
all without foundation, and ought not to have 
been made. 

It was further ordered, that a copy of this 
minute be laid before the Board of Directors, 
and that it be published in the Louisville Jour- 
nal, and the Presbyterian at Philadelphia. 


The above minute was passed unani- 


mously. -Heman H. Aven, Ass. Sec. 


| 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE OUTLYING MASSES, 


The gospel ‘to every creature”—this 
should be our watchword. To every crea- 
ture, “beginning at Jerusalem’’—this is 
the command. «Return to thine own 
house, and show how great things God 
hath done unto you’’—this is Christ’s re- 
quirement of the saved! 

We are saved, to be the instruments, in 
God’s hand, of saving others. Every 
talent, then, must be exercised, every 
power be subjugated, and tender walking 
and watching unto prayer be sedulously 
practised, for the inbringing of this glori- 
ous end. We are saved to save others. 
Our consciences have been purged by’ the 
blood of Jesus; our fears of the condemn- 
ings of God’s law have been dissipated by 
faith in Him who is the ‘end of the law 
for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth ;” our hearts beat with love for Him 
who loved us, and gave himself for us, and 
who has borne with us, and holds by us, 
and keeps us by his power, and will pre- 
sent us spotless in his glory; our peace has 
flowed like a river; and our joy at times 
has been so transcendent, that we have 
felt, if this be Heaven’s earnest, what must 
be the fruition? and why these comforts? 
Why, but that we may tell to our own 
house what great things God hath done for 
us! We are saved, to save others in our 
own home! 

Now, is this the aim of the Church in 
our land? Have the heathen at our doors 
heard the gospel? Have the great seo- 
tions of the Christian body corporate aimed 
at the accomplishing of this, their true 
mission? The rich hear the gospel—the 
well-to-do in this world—the men and wo- 
men who feel that church-going is respect- 
able—they hear it, and they must have it 
so daintily served, so tasteful to their pam- 
pered palates, that they are not nourished 
by it. But do the poor hear it? 

That church fails in holding forth to the 
world one evidence of its divine mission, 


- that does not preach the gospel to the poor. 


It is among the poor that Jesus makes his 
noblest conquests. «Ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called.” True, it is a noble 
sight, a lovely woman, amiable, accom- 
plished, generous, with features toned into 
that settled calm, that heavenly placidity, 
which tells of a soul at peace with God, 
yet moved, as the aspen leaf by the sigh- 
ing wind, as she gains another and a 
deeper view of the great love wherewith 
Jesus loves her. This is home’s noblest 
ornament! The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her. And grander still, to 
follow her, as she feels the peril in which 
a soul is, and the claims of Jesus, into 
the home of that frail one, whom she 
entreats, with a sister’s tenderness, to 
come and give herself without reserve to 


| Jesus; to come and taste of the blessed- 


ness which she experiences, and, with her, 
to try to serve Him. 


It was a grand sight, the heart of Eng- 
land’s Queen so comforted, in her late sore 
bereavement, by the sense of her Saviour’s 
love, and by the upholdings of her Sa- 
viour’s sympathy, that she must carry to a 
dying couch the sweet story of grace! 
There they are, on earth as in heaven, 
equals in Jesus—two souls, comforted by 
Him, filled with ecstasy, leaning together 
on the same breast, and looking on the 
same face—the one comparatively poor, 
the other with empires at her command! 
How-calm her peace, and high her joy, as 
she poured into the other’s ear how Jesus 
comforts! Yes, sympathy is sweet. The 
rich give the poor money, and they give 
them clothes, and they give them food; 
but do they give them “kind words?” Do 
they give them the gospel? Do they tell 
of a present, full, and free salvation, ten- 
dered to them by God through Jesus? Do 
they tell them, with tears, that they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ? Do 
they approach them, guilty as they, weak 
as they, ‘far-off’ as they, to be saved by 
the same Jesus? Do they study how they 
can best bring them to God’s Lamb? 
Visits for souls—this is what we want! 
They refresh, and return with blessings 
manifold into our own bosom. To be the 
instrument, in God’s hand, of winning one 
soul to Jesus, gives more real joy than if 
we contributed hundreds of dollars to effect 
the same end by proxy. That soul will be 
our crown of rejoicing at the great day— 
our glory in -eternity! We want the 
Church to seek out the poor, to encourage 
them to come and hear of Jesus, and, if 
need be, to so clothe them that they will 
be without excuse if they do not come. 
We want the Church to manifest to the 
world her divine mission, by preaching the 
gospel to the poor! 


For this end, there should be some pews 
in each church so rated that the poorest 
could pay for a sitting. It is to the poor, 
not to paupers, that the gospel is to be 
preached. Why should not every man 
have the privilege of sustaining the gospel 
ministry according to his means? Why, 
by pauper pews or highly rated pews, prac- 
tically exclude a poor man from the minis- 
trations of an able pastor? That poor man 
may be rich in faith, mighty in the Scrip- 
tures, a most consistent Christian, a very 
missionary in his own sphere, and willing 
to give of his poverty ten-fold more in pro- 
portion to his means than the rich of their 
abundance. He denies himself to support 
the gospel. Why practically exclude him 
even from the ablest ministrations? Itwere 


| the glory of a church to have such an one 


in membership, and leading its devotions 
as an office-bearer—a man whom all ac- 
knowledged to be one that lived with 
Jesus. And that man’s influence, by 
reason of his connection with a wealthy 
church, is immeasurably increased. The 
prestige of membership there, account for 
it as you will, gives weight to hia urgencies 
with souls. And who will say that the 
Church is not bettered by the leaven of 
such an element? 


These times demand forethought on thé 
part of the Church, in order to discharge 
the duty which we urge. Weak charges, 
hitherto aided by the Board of Domestic 
Missions, must decline. Pastors will retire 
from the outposts, rather than be involved 
in debt. Sections of counties will hear no 
gospel. It is lamentable, already, to learn 
of the prospective spiritual desolation. And 
what is to be done? The Church must be 
aroused to the necessity of providing agaiast 
the approaching famine of the word of lifs. 
Some united effort must be made by each 
religious denomination to carry the gospel 
to its own poor. Presbytsrianism must lead 
the way. Methodism is ostensibly the 
preacher of the gospel to the poor, and 
does give the gospel asa pioneer, and to 
all who will hear it; but we have this 
against her—hber pastorate disclaims re- 
sponsibility of any save those “in class.”’ 
Presbyterianism is ¢erritorial in its ope- 
rations. The parish is the pastor’s field 
of work; souls there, saved and unsaved, 
are his care, Presbyterianism also holds 
that pastors are equals. If so, why not 
make effort to support a worthy brother, if 
located in a weak charge? Why suffer 
him to be starved out? Why permit the 
worthy poor to be deprived of his ministra- 
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tions, or his influence to be injured by 
beiug necessitated to goin debt? 

The Free Church of Scotland has demon- 
strated that the gospel can be brought to 
the poorest in the land. The General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land has done likewise. Exterior aid, in 
both cases, forms part of the pastor’s sup- 
port. He is dependent on his people, and 
yet independent of them. The Sustenta- 
tion Fund “in the one case, and an annual 
Government grant in the other, explains 
the enigma. Could no similar organization — 
be inaugurated in this land, say, for the 
sake of demonstrating its practicability, by 
the union of Presbyteries in a city, in ad- 
joining counties, or in a State? Could no 
common fund be raised, out of which all 
pastors, whose congregations contributed, or 
received in part, (say from the Board of 
Missions,) $400, would receive an equal 
annual grant. This moiety would be sup- 
plemented by the people, according to their 
ability. A fungl ao raised would send the 
gospel to many a district where. it cannot 
now be sustained. The pastor would be re- 
lieved from the feeling that he preached 
for pay, and the people would know that 
the.poor had a claim upon his ministra- 
tions. 

How earnestly he could then urge the 
people to ‘lay by in store’”—to deny them- 
selves for the support of the gospel. In 
doing so, he and they would feel that he 
was not preaching for himself. They would 
feel that he was preaching as an ambassador 
for Jesus, zealous for His glory, ardent in 
His cause, earnest for souls, and labourip 
that the ‘regions beyond” should, chrougit 
their liberality, enjoy the salvation which 
is by Christ. 

As it is at present, the heathen abroad : 
form our care; our zeal flows forth in plead- 
ing forthem. And this is right, for «the 
field is the world,” but «beginning at Jeru- 
salem” is the commandment; thine own 
house” is the first claim, the unsaved at our 
doors should be our prime care. The 
foreign field will not be uncultivated, if the 
home be cared for zealously. A saved soul 
seeking at its own door to bring another to 
Jesus—this is the very life-blood of our 
spiritual system. 

For the Presbyterian. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


This important Institution, under the 
care of the Synod of Philadelphia, con- 
tinues to flourish, notwithstanding the 
troubles of the times. To relieve it from 
present pecuniary embarrassment, the Sy- 
nod, at its last meeting, enjoined that a 
collection should be taken up in its behalf 
in all the churches in its bounds. This 
appeal has been generously responded to in 
part. If the remaining churches will only 
do half as well as those who have contri- 
buted, the College will be relieved from all 
embarrassment. Will not every pastor and 
stated supply, for the love of an Institution 
which is performing such important service 
to the Church, lay this matter before the 
people, and ask their aid? A small collec- 
tion, even from each church, will meet all 
our necessities. There is still time for this 
collection, and any amount; however small, 
will be thankfully received. The contri- 
butions which have been so far received 
are as follows: 

Brainerd church, Easton, $24.58; Doyles- 
town, $13.50; First Church, Easton, $29; New 
London church, $13; West Spruce Street 
Church, Philadelphia, $79.47; Dr. Board- 
man’s, Philadelphia, $92.20; Rev. F. D. 
Ladd’s, Philadelphia, $101; Rev. Mr. Crow- 
ell’s, Philadelphia, $50; New Castle, $20; 
Slatington, $10; North Church, Philadelphia, 
$4; Williamsport, $13; North Church, tan 
ville, $25; Alexander, Philadelphia, $10; 
Westminster, Philadelphia, $21; First Church, 
Norristown, $21.50; Neshaminy, $7.25; Weat 
Church, Philadelphia, $12. To- 

_If. every pastor and stated supply will 
take up # collection between this and the 
first day of July, the Institution will be 
able to report itself to the next meeting of 
Synod as free from debt. Will not the 
brethren, who as yet have not complied 
with the requisition of the Synod, kindly 
respond to this appeal. 

G. Witson 
President Lafayette College. 2 
Easton, Pa., May 7th, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCEPTICAL. 


It will be remembered by many that 
Professor Forbes, of the University of 
Edinburgh, lost his life, a few years since, 
by accidental contact with a railway train. 
He was a man of brilliant talents, and had 
pushed his inquiries, with eminent success, 
into several departments of physical science. 
His death, of course, was deeply lamented 
by all scientific men on both sides of the 
Atlantio. | 

Among the most remarkable passages of 
his scientific career, is that embracing his 
theory of the formation of Alpine glaciers. 
The subject was, confessedly, difficult—one 
upon which such men as Tyndall, Huxley, 
and Agassiz had laboured long, with doubt- 
ful success. Persuaded that he had gained 
some new insight into the subject, he re- 
paired, early in the season of 1842, to the 
Montaovert, over Chamouni, and established 
his headquarters on the shore of the Mer 
de Glace, confident that « Nature,” when 
duly interrogated, would readily yield up 
the important and long-sought secret of 
glacier mechanism. He kept up his obser- 
vations continuously for several weeks, un- 
til, at last, he came to the firm belief that 
his theory was securely established upon 
the basis of observation and experiment. 
He returned, however, to his old place of 
observation, on the Mer de Glace, several 
times subsequently; and, in fact, kept up a 
series of observations extending through a 
period of thirteen years. But the conclu- 
sion of all this skillful and zealous labour 
was that be was far less confident of the 
truth of his speculations in 1855, when he 
closed, than in 1842-3, when he first began. 
He was compelled to say thatthe right kind . 
of question had not been put, or that the 
proper manner of puttiog it had not been 
adopted. But this case of Professor Forbes 
is neither singular nor discouraging. It 
has its parallel in the scientific labours of 
multitades of other men. Every explorer 
into the untrodden realms of nature, is ap- 
prized, at the outset, that patience and per- 
severance are essential to success—that 
unforeseen difficulties and delays may 
spring up in his path—and that, after all, 
he may fail to reach any satisfactory and 
tenable ground. Of all this, the history of 
every department of scientific inquiry will 
furnish ample illustration. But it is a no- 
table fact that, in all this business, the la- 
bourer can afford to wait—can take suffi- 


cient time to correct his mistakes, and to 


recover from his blunders. He may not 
solve the problem of the material universe yj 
at the very first effort, but the heavens will 

not fall whilst he reviseth his work for the 
huodredth time. The best form of civil 
government may not have been devised 

after the lapse of centuries. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, society may exist, and even | * 
reach a high degree of prosperity. Rail- f 
roads, steam engines, and a thousand other 
inventions of the present day are, doubtless, 
of very great value to society; but people 
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anaged, somehow,*it0 live and proéper 
lore their: discovery: were demon- 


strated to-morrow; that ‘the moon bas an 


etm 
bas nothing o 
tion, and many like it, should never be 
solved, what practical 
make with the inhabitants of this planet? 
‘But let as pass over into the great do- 
main of moral and spiritas! questlone— 
that touch the heart: and con- 
science, the right and wrong of haman 
‘actions, sin. and ite consequences, death, 
eternity. Now,.these questions 


‘must be met, nud thst, too, by every man. 


‘Disearding prophets, and 
_-treatiog ble as nullity, has thrust 


mot: one’ of them from our There 

> lie, right on our way, and to avoid 
They are all of the 
highest ‘practical tendency. They need to 
De settled,.too, with the atmost clearness 
‘ud predition. The ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference must be carried to 
the exactness of thirty places of decimals; 
and the astronomer. will reject an observa- 
tion that is not true to the hundredth part 
of a second. Is not, then, the question as 
to man’s ability to account to God for the 
deeds done in the body entitled to an 
anewer clearly and sharply defined? Let 
it be observed, moreover, that these ques- 


- tions demand an immediate, as well as a 


4 


Teliable answer. We cannot wait upon the 
slow pace of observation and experiment, 
even if these never tripped nor stumbled. 
‘We cannot wait, for “to-morrow we die!” 
Delays, errors, blunders, here, are not 
‘ouly dangerous, but fatal. The question, 
whether you may see God in peace, is not 
one like that of Professor Forbes, with 
which you may dally for thirteen or thirty 
years. Along thie whole line of questions, 
‘¢Fiod us solid ground, and quick!’ is the 
loud and passionate cry. It is the cry of 
the soul from its inmost recesses—of the 
soul burdened with the withering sense of 
sin, and pushed on to the very borders of 
the deep and fearful unknown future. 
These are the conditions under which 
the sceptic would snatch the revealed word 
of God from our grasp, and send us forth 
upon these dark and troubled waters, with 
the light of Reason and of Science alone as 
our guide?” Ip our whole controversy with 
the sceptio, this is always the true issue to 
be made. In tne name of sense and de- 
oenoy, let the infidel leave us to the guid- 
auce of the Bible, until he can answer 
for us the great questions of life, death, 


aad eternity, in such form, that when, in 


after years, and ina dying day, we come 
to review our premises, we shall not be, 
like the philosopher, less sanguine than at 
the beginning. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Wilson’s Presbyterian Almanac. 


Messrs. Editors—Some weeks ago, I no- 
ticed that the Presbyterian described Wil- 
son's Presbyterian Almanac at some length, 
and with just commendation. Heartily 
concarring in this estimate of a work which 
has now for the fourth time more than justi- 
fied its prospectus, and is indeed very com- 
prehensive and accurate, I cannot but ex- 
press my regret and surprise that it has not 
been more extensively encouraged. It is 
useful to persons of all denominations, but 
it has especial value for all the various 
Presbyterian communions. To say nothing 
of the ministers, it would seem as if it ought 
to be in the hands of ruling elders, and 
many laymen; and it ought to be suggested 
to these classes, to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of possessing the important in- 
formation it annually collects, with great 
pains and expense, hitherto inadequately 


met by the sales. It were to be regretted 


if, for this want of remunerative sales, the 
work should cease to be issued. 

Very traly yours, JoHN M. Kress. 
New York, May 8, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANTICIPATING THE SABBATH. 


Anticipating is the tasting beforehand of 


something, the real possession of which has 
not come tous. The Christian here antici- 
pates the joys of heaven, and its holy em- 

loyments. The delight which he has here 
fn the service of God, his Saviour, is a fore- 
taste of what he hopes really and fully to 
enjoy there, and the engagement in hdly 
duties is the commencement of that in 
which he shall hereafter be entirely occu- 
pied. Hence it is, that we find the 
Christian continually exercising himself in 
preparation, in the use of the word of God, 
in his approach to the throne of grace, in 
his exercise of faith and love, in his en- 
deavour to cultivate the Christian graces, 
striving to adorn the doctrine of God, his 
Saviour, bring forth the fruits which are 
unto holiness—which, in the end, is ever- 
lasting life. 

The Sabbath is the type here of that 
heavenly joy, and holy service. The true 
Christian will love it, because of the reality 
which it foreshadows, and he will enjoy it 
asaforetaste. 

To anticipate the Sabbath, we should not 
permit the week with its cares and dutieg 
to run too close upon it. Our Saturday 
should not be the longest and latest work- 
day. arly on that day we should begin 
our preparation. Our houses ought to be 
put in order. The labour of the farmer in 
his field—the runniag of the machinery in 
our factories—the returning from market 
—the closing of our stores—the putting 
away of our horses, and attending to our 
cattle—the gathering and preparing of fuel 
—the seeing to our clothing—the providing 
and arranging of the food, with every thing 
needed upon the Sabbath. This will leave 
the mind calm, and free to engage in the 
services becoming it. 

Many people run the work of the week 
into midnight on Saturday, or even into the 
-early hours of the Sabbath morning. How 
oan they anticipate the joys and privileges? 
—how can they be fresh and vigorous? 
How can: they awake, and rise betimes, to 
make the most of the holy day? If we 
would have that day a foretaste of heaven, 
we should try to secure its hours free from 
weariness, and drowsiness, and delays, from 
the overtasked Saturday. 3 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


— 


PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC. 


Parsuant to public notice, the ministers and 
ruling elders assembled on Thursday evenin 
the 8th inst., in the New York Avenue Church, 
Washington, D.C, The meeting was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Dr. Tustin, Moderator. 
A letter of dismissal of William Y. Brown 
from the Presbytery of Carlisle was pre- 
sented,*and, after examination, he was cor- 
dially received. A letter of dismissal of the 
Rev. F. T. Brown from the Presbytery of the 
Western Reserve was also presented. He was 
examined and received. The Rev. Dr. Gar- 
ley and William Noyes, Esq., were 
a Committee on the Narrative for the General 

‘Assembly. Reports were received and read 
from the New York Avenue Charch, Seventh 
street, Bridge street, and Lewensville. Mr. 
J. Gilbert, a pony | elder, from Lewensville, 
was enrolled as the representative of that 
church. On motion, the Rev. Dr. Tustin, 
Moderator, was elected clerical Commissioner 
te the General Assembly, which is to be 
held in Columbus, Ohio. The lay delegate is 
Mr. D: D. Denison, of the Seventh Sireet 
Church. The Rev. Dr. Gurley and Mr. C. 


like® that of the earth; or that 
of the kind; or if this ques- 


difference. woald. it. 


Stott are the alternates. A communication 
‘from the commissioners of the Presbytery of 


Baltimore’ waé received, in reference tu the 
transfer. of Beltsville church to their charge. 
Referred to the Synod of Baltimore, to be 
+decided on its merits. Mr. Gilbert havin 
meade a statement in reference to the chu 

at Lewensville, the Rev. Mr. McKee and Rev. 
Mr. Bittinger were appointed a committee to 
visit the fie Rogge one way wasclear. A call 
‘was rou resb for the 
Rev. Prederick T. Brown to peocane the pas- 
tor of the Bridge street church, Geo wn, 
which, being found in order, was in his 
hands. He having signified his acceptance, 
the time for his installation was fixed for the 
second Sabbath in June, at four o’clock, P. M. 
On that occasion the sermon is to be delivered 


grosely abusing the trust committed to them, 

resisted or overturned, without incurring 

the fearful peealiy of the Divine displeasure; 

and whereas, the 

States is eminently the offspring of the 

abounding grace of God to the people of this 
ly favoured nation ; therefore, 

» That, in the opinion of this Pres- 
bytery, the causeless uprising of a of 
our countrymen, with the view of overturn- 
ing the best human government that the 
light of heaven ever shone upon—may God 
forgive them!—is an exhibition of folly and 
wickedness, which has scarcely a parallel in 
the history of civilized nations. | 

Resolved, That we heartily approve the wise 
and vigorous measures adopted by the Presi- 
dent and his constitutional advisers, in order 
to preserve unimpaired, at all hazards, the 
precious and priceless legacy bequeathed to 
us by our forefathers, now sleeping in their 
honoured graves. 

Resolved,'That our heartfelt thanks are due 
to the brave and patriotic officegs and men 
who compose our army and navy, for their 
generous and voluntary offering of blood and 
treasure, in order to rescue our beloved coun- 
try from threatened dismemberment and eon- 


uent ruin. 
nae “wet That inasmuch as large and ex- 


traordin expenditures have been neces- 
sarily @ by the General Government, in 
order to peeve the Federal Union from 
disintegration and overthrow, we cheerfully 


consent to bear our just proportion of the 
pecuniary responsibility incurred for that 
purpose. 

Resolved, That our deepest ratitude is due 
to the Great Ruler of Nations for his gracious 
assistance, vouchsafed during this fearful 
contest; and especially for the manifestations 
of His grace and favour in the recent vic- 
tories which have crowned our arms upon 
field and flood; and that we will continue to 
invoke His guidance and protection until 
peace, with all its balmy influences, shall 
again return to our weary and distracted 
country, and we become what we once were, 
a united, happy, and prosperous people. | 

Resolved, unanimously, That the proceed- 
ings of this meeting be: published in the 
National Intelligencer, Baltimore .American, 
Presbyterian, Standard, and Expositor. 


Murder of an American Missionary. 


A correspondent of the the Levant Herald 
reports the following particulars of the mur- 
derous outrage committed in the north of 
Syria on the 24th of March last. 

The Rev. J. Coffing, an American mis- 
sionary stationed at Adana, left that town on 
Monday the 24th, to go by land to Antioch. 
The road being considered dangerous he 
took guards with him, and spent the night 
at an Armenian village named Majjarly, 
twelve hours from Adana. Having passed 
the most dangerous part of the route, on the 
following day Mr. Coffing had but one guard. 
The party consisted of Mr. Coffing, his ser- 
vant, two muleteers, a Turk on foot, and the 
mounted guard mentioned above. When 
within two and a half hours of Alexandretta, 
while crossing a stream, they were over- 
taken by two suspicious-looking men, who 
passed them, and disappeared. About half 
an hour farther on, a party of villagers com- 
ing from Alexandretta met these two men, 
and asked them where they were going? 
The men replied, “‘To Alexandretta.” The 
villagers also had suspicions in regard to the 
men, and when they met Mr Coffiing warned 
him of danger; but he, anxious to reach his 
destination, and not fearing an attack on a 
party so large as his own, determined to go 
on. They had already passed the point of 
danger, as they supposed, and were within 
one hour of this town, when they were fired 
upon from some bushes nearthe road. Two 
balls entered Mr. Coffing’s left arm, a little 
above the elbow, severing an artery, and one 
of them inflicting a wound in his breast. 
The ruffians then fired at the servant, and 
shot him through his lungs. The Turkish 


footman was also severely wounded. At 


the first report of the guns, the horse of the 
guard ran away. Mr. Coffing put his horse 
into a gallop for a short distance, but was 
soon obliged to dismount from pain. He 
presently met guards from a neighbouring 
guard-house, who heard the firing, and by 
their assistance he was able to ride to within 
twenty-five minutes of the town. 

He could go no further, and dismounted 
and lay down on the beach. One of the 
guards rode on hither, and gave information 
to Mr. Raby, the English vice-consul. He 
informed the Mudir, and at once started to 
find the wounded men, attended by Dr. 
Grabscheid, a European physician. He 
found Mr. Coffing lying on his right side, 
clasping the wounded arm, to stay the effu- 
sion of blood. They immediately arranged 
to convey him to the town. On the way 
they met the Madir and Mr. Levi, the Ame- 
rican vice-consul, to whose house Mr. Cof- 
fing was carried. Dr. Grabscheid tied the 
artery, and every thing possible was done for 
the comfort of the sufferer. His strength 
was so reduced that it was deemed unadvisa- 
ble to amputate the arm. He was in full 
possession of his mental- powers, though 
suffering much from exhaustion. Being 
asked if he had any message for his wife, 
he answered “Allah!” At half-past four 
in the morning his pain left him, and lift- 
ing his right hand,.while the left lay shat- 
tered and helpless béside him, he returned 
thanks to God for the rest he had given him. 
Only a few minutes elapsed, and, with a 
single long expiration, he breathed out his 
life at a little before five o'clock on Wednes- 
day morning the 26th. The servant has 
since died, and the Turk is in acritical con- 
dition. The funeral of Mr. Coffing took 
place on the 27th, and was attended by all 
the consular body and a great number of the 
inhabitants of the town. 


The post-office address of the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas is changed from Orwell, Bradford 
county, to Leraysville, Bradford county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The post-office address of the Rev. W. J. 
Gibson, D.D., chaplain United S:ates Army, is 
changed from York, Pennsylvania, to No. 734 
South Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 

The post-office address of the Rev. Alexander 
Scott is changed from Arcata, California, to 
New Concord, Muskingum county, Ohio. 

The post-office addresq of the Rev. D. Hall 
is changed from Adams, Armstrong county, 
to Cowansville, Armstrong county, Pa. 

The Rev.-William P. Cochran has become 
supply for the charch at Millerstown, Perry 
county, Pennsylvania. Correspondents will 
please address him at that place, instead of 
Hanson, Missouri. 

The Rev. Saurin E. Line has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Presbyterian church in 
Galway, New York. 

Mr. J. W. Edie, of Stewartstown, and a 
graduate of the last class of Princeton Theo- 

logical Seminary, has declined a call to the 
Presbyterian church at Bristol, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, and accepted one to Pennington- 
ville church, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
where correspondents will please address him. 

Mr. John L. Withrow was licensed to preach 
the gospel on the 8th ult., by the Presbytery 


of New Castle, at Oxford, Pennsylvania. 


} 


Geelesinstical Record. | 


WAR NEWS. 


VIRGINIA. 


General McClellan, in a despatch dated 
Williamsburg, May 7th, says:—‘“ Every hoar 
proves our victory more complete. The 
enemy’s loss is great, especially in officers. 
I have just heard of five more of the enemy’s 
guns being cap Prisoners are constantly 
arriving.’ 

From further accounts we learn that the 
battle from early in the morning until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when General 
McOlellan arrived with fresh troops, and 
relieved the division of General Hooker, who 
were nearly prostrated with fatigue and ex- 
posure—whilst the third Excelsior regiment 
of the brigade had its ranks terribly thinned 


by the balls of the enemy. They are repre-- 


sented as having fought with such impetuous 
bravery that not less than two hundred of 
them were killed and wounded. After the 
arrival of General McClellan, the rebels were 
fiercely charged upon by Hancock’s brigade, 
and were driven within their works before 
nightfall with a heavy loss. Nearly seven 
huodred of their dead were left on the field, 
with many wounded, though most of the latter 
were carried fnto Williamsburg. Our loss was 
less than three hundred killed, and about 
seven hundred wounded. Night having come 
on, we occupied the battle-field, the enem 
having been driven within his works. 
large number of wagons and. munitions of 
war, and a considerable store of provisions 
were found in the town, whilst the road was 
stfewn for many miles with arms and accoutre- 
ments. A number of deserters also made their 
escape, and came within our, lines. In the 
fight the rebel General Ricketts was killed, 
and on the Union side Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dwight, of the Excelsior brigade, was badly 
wounded. 

Fortress Monroe, May 8.—By the steamer 
from Yorktown I learn that General McClel- 
lan had advanced twelve miles beyond Wil- 
liamsburg, and has had several skirmishes 
with the enemy, routing them with heavy 
loss. The embarkation of troops for West 
Point is progressing with great rapidity. A 
heavy battle took place on Wednesday after- 
noon, between the troops of General Franklin 
and General Sedgwick and the rebels under 
General Lee, who were endeavouring to make 
their way to Richmond. It is said to have 
been the severest battle on the peninsula. 
The rebels were totally routed and flanked, 
being driven back towards the force under 
General Johnson, on the Chickahominy. The 
whole number of United States troops killed 
and wounded was 300. The enemy were 
driven back by our\ gunboats with great 
slaughter. The enemy had not less than 
30,000 men, while our whole force at the time 
was not over 20,000, only that number having 
landed. 

New Kent Court House, Va., May 10.— 
3 o’clock, P. M.—The pursuit of the retreating 
rebels by our troops, under command of Gen- 
eral Stoneman, has, in every respect, been 
successful. His headquarters are now here, 
within twenty-seven miles of Richmond, 
while the advance, consisting of the 8th IIli- 
nois cavalry, is five miles ahead. 

A cavalry skirmish near Harrisonburg, be- 
tween some New York cavalry and Ashby’s 
rebel bands, resulted in the rout of the rebels, 
with much loss. 


NORFOLK TAKEN—THE MERRIMAC BLOWN UP, 


Norfolk has surrendered, and been occu-. 


pied by the United States forces under Gen- 
eral Wool, who landed at Willoughby Point, 
marched upon the city from the rear, and 
after putting to flight a rebel force encoun- 
tered by the way, received the formal sur- 
render of the city and suburbs froin the city 
authorities, and a delegation of , citizens. 
General Huger: withdrew his rebel force with- 
out a battle, and General Viele took com- 
mand for the United States as Military 
Governor. The Merrimac was lying off 
Sewall’s Point when this took place, and 
at five o’clock on Sunday morning she was 
set fire to by the rebels and blown up. The 
Monitor, Naugatuck, and the gunboats, went 
up to Norfolk. 
Washington, May 11.—The following was re- 
ceived at the War Department this morning: 
‘“‘ Fortress Monroe, May 10—12 o’clock at 

night.—Norfolk is ours, and also Portsmouth 
andthe navy yard. General Wool having com- 

leted the landing of his forces at Willoughby 

oint about nine o’clock this morning, com- 
menced his march on Norfolk with five thou- 
sand mén. Secretary Chase accompanied the 
General. About five miles from the landing- 
place, a rebel battery was found on the oppo- 
site side of the bridge over Tanner’s Creek. 
After a few discharges of companies of infan- 
try, the rebels burned the bridge. This com- 
pelled our forces to march around five miles 
further. At five o’clock in the afternoon, our 
forces were within a short distance of Norfolk, 
and were met by a delegation of citizens, and 
the city was formally surrendered. Our troops 
marched in, and we now have possession. 
Gen. Viele is in command as Military Gover- 
nor. Gen. Wool, with Secretary Chase, return- 
ed about eleven o’clock to-night. Gen. Huger 
withdrew his force without a battle. Commo- 
dore Rogers’ expedition was heard from this 
afternoon, ascending the James river. The 
reports from General McClellan are favour- 
able. Epwin M. Sranron.” 


The following has just been received: 

‘* Fortress Monroe, May 11—To the Hon. P. 
H. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of War.—The 
Merrimac was blown up by the rebels at two 
minutes before five o’clock this morning. She 
was set fire to about three o’clock. The ex- 
plosion took place @t the time stated. It is 
said to have been a grand sight by those who 
saw it. The Monitor, Stevens, and the gun- 
boats have gone up towards Norfolk. 

E. S. Sanroro, Military Supervisor.” 


Norfolk, May 10—6 o’clock, P. M.—General 
Wool hae just entered the city, in company 
with the Mayor, W. W. Lamb, and a commit- 
tee of the city government. The last of the 
rebel troops left this morning, and the city 
was left by General Huger in care of the 
Mayor, as the representative of the civil pow- 
er, on the approach of our troops. The Mayor. 
went with a flag of truce to the city limits, and 
arrangements were soon made between the 
Mayor and General Wool that the city should 
be given up, on the promise of General Wool 
that private property should be respected. 
During the march on Norfolk, three regimen- 
tal cavalry camps were found deserted, appa- 
rently only a day or two since. 

The rebels, true to their antecedents as in- 
cendiaries, after the surrender of Norfolk, set 
fire to the Navy Yard at Gosport, and utterly 
destroyed the public property there. They 
destroyed also a number of their own steam- 
boats. . This will cut the South off from any 
hope of having another Navy Yard. 


ISLAND NO. 10, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


General Pope, in his official dispatch of the 
capture of Island No. 10, says: —“ It is almost 
impossible to give a correct list of the immense 
quantity of artillery, ammunition, and supplies 
of every description which fell into our hands. 
Three generals, 273 field and company officers, 
6700 privates, 123 pieces of heavy artillery, 
30 field guns, all of the best character and 
latest-patterns, 7000 stand of small arms, seve- 
ral wharf boats of provisions, immense quan- 
tities of ammunition of all kinds, many bun- 
dred horses and mules, with wagons, harness, 
&c., are among the spoils. Very few, if any, 
of the enemy escaped, and only by wading 
and swimming through the swamps.” 


TENNESSEE—FORT WRIGHT. 


Benton, aBove Fort 
Mississipe!, May 10, via Catro, May 11. } 

To Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy: 

The naval engagement for which the rebels 
have been preparing took place this morning. 
The rebel fleet, consisting of eight iron-clad 
gunboats, four of which were fitted up with 
rams, came up handsomely. The action lasted 
one hour. Two of the rebel gunboats were 
blown up and one sunk, when the enemy 
retired precipitately under the guns of the 
fort. Oaly six vessels of my squadron were 
engaged. The Cincinnati sustained some in- 
jary from the rams, but will be in fighting 
condition to-morrow. Captain Stemble dis- 
tinguished himself. He is seriously wounded. 
The Benton is uniojured. Mortar boat No. 16, 
in charge of Second Master Gregory, behaved 
with great spirit. The rebel squadron is sup- 
posed to be commanded by Commodore Hol- 
lins. (Signed) . H. Davis, 


Captain Commanding the Western Flotilla on . 


the Mississippi river, pro tem. 

Another account gives these particulars: — 
The Cincinnati, in the meantime, had hauled 
into the stream, where an iron-clad ram, sup- 
posed to be the Mallory, advanced in face of a 
continued broadside from the former, until 
within forty yards of her, and being the 
faster sailer, succeeded in moving between the 
Cincinnati and the right bank of the river, when 
men appeared upon her decks, and prepared 
to bo the Cincinnati. They had their 

pnels thrown out, but their desiga was 
fresreied by the Cincinnati throwing hot 
water upon them from her steam boilers. Ina 
the meantime the rest of the gunboats had 
arrived at the scene of action, and engaged 
the rebsl fleet. The Mallory, undaunted by 
the failure of her attempt to board the Cincin- 


nati, crowded on a full head of steam, and 
came toward that vessel, evidently intending 
-torun her down. Captain Stemble, who was 
in command of the Cincinnati, waited until 
rebel monster came within twenty yards, 
when he fired a broadside into her from hia 
Parrott gans, which did fearfal execation. 
The two boats were so close together by thie 
time, that it was impossible for the gunners 
of the Cincinnati to swab out their guns. It 
was only by bringing the steam batteries to 
bear on her again that the Mallory was com- 
pelled to haul off. When the smoke cleared 
away, and the retreat of the rebel fleet was 
Giscovered, a broadside from the flag-ship 
Benton was sent after the Mallory, shortly 
after which she was seen to careen, and then 
go down with all on board. 


HALLECK’S ARMY. 


Paducah, Ky., May 12.—General Denver 
and his staff arrived here yesterday, en route 
for Pittsburg Landing. Two thousand cav- 
alry started from thie post on Saturday on an 
expedition, to act in conjunction with the 
military forces from Hickman, in pursuit of 
the rebel cavalry that has been overrunning 
Western Kentucky and Tennessee recently. 


Monterey, Ténon., May 10, 

To Hon. E. M. Stanton—The enemy yes- 

terday attacked General Pupe’s outposts near 

Farmington, and drove them back on his 

main line, which was in position to receive an 

attack; but the enemy, after a sharp skirmish 

in front, retreated to Corinth. Daserters who 

arrived in our camp this morning report that 

the enemy suffered heavy losses. General 
Pope’s loss has not been ascertained. 

‘ H. W. Hatueck, 
M yjor-General Commanding. 


Monterey, Tenn., May 10.—Deserters from 
the Louisiana regiments, who were in the 
skirmish yesterday, just arrived, state that the 
rebel force was 35,000 strong, under Bragg, 
Van Dorn, Hardee, and Price, with thirty 
pieces of artillery. Their purpose was to 
overwhelm and drive our left into the Tennes- 
see river. Their loss was heavy, both in offi- 
cers and men. Our loss was 30 killed and 
about 70 wounded. All is quiet in front. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


are highly interesting, but so numerous as to 
defy a brief syllabus. The first official infor- 
mation was the 

Washington, May 8.—The following dispatch 
was received at the Navy Department to-day, 
from Fortress Monroe: 

** Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy. 
—I have the honour to announce that, in the 
providence of God, which smiles upon a just 
cause, the squadron under Flag-officer Farra- 
gut has been vouchsafed a glorious victory 
and triumph, in the capture of the city of New 
Orleans, Forts Jackson, Saint Philip, Living- 
ston and Pike, the batteries below and above 
New Orleans, as well as the total destruction 
of the enemy’s gunboats, steam rams, floating 
iron-clads, fire-rafts, and obstructions of booms 
and chains. The enemy, with their own 
hands, destroyed from eight to ten million 
dollars worth of cotton and shippiog. Our 
loss is 36 killed and 123 wounded. The 
enemy lost from 100 to 1500, besides several 


rebel defences destroyed from the Gulf to 
Baton Rouge, and probably to Memphis. Our 
flag waves triumphantly over them all. I am 
bearer of dispatches. 
Taeopore Bal Ley, 
Captain (and second in command of the attacking 
force,) of the gunboat Cayuga.” 


Dispatch from Flag-Officer Farragut. 
Usitep States FLAG-SaiP HARTFORD, 
At anchor off City of New Orleans, April 29, 1862. 
To Hon. Gipton We.LEs, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
Sir-sl am happy to announce to you that 
our flag waves over both Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, and at New Orleans, over the Cus- 
tom House. I am taking every means to se- 
cure the occupation, by General Butler, of all 
the forts along the coast. Berwick’s Bay aad 
Fort Pike have been abandoned. In fact, 
there is a general stampede, and I shall en- 
deavour to follow it up. I am bringing up 
the troops as fast as possible. We have de- 
stroyed all the forts above the city, four in 
number, which are understood to be all the 
impediments between this and Memphis. I[ 
am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
D. G. Farracort, 
Flag. Officer Western Gulf Blockading Squadron. 


prisoned them, for refusing to take the oath 
of allegiance. He has issued a long procla- 
mation, declaring martial law, prohibiting the 
publication of any thing in the newspapers, 
or in any other way that is treasonable or dis- 
loyal, appointing a military gensor for all the 
newspapers, ordering all fire companies, drink- 
ing saloons, &c., to be registered and licensed, 
and establishing general regulations for the 
city. He has made his headquarters at the 
St. Charles Hotel, occupied the Evans House 
as a military hospital, seized the Jackson 
Railroad, stopped the collection of all taxes, 
except for municipal purposes, and put the 
circulation of rebel bonds under the ban. — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We give below an estimate of the value of 
the various kinds of property which has been 
ruthlessly destroyed bythe rebels since the 
commencement of the present war: 


Cotton, $15,000,000 | Vessels, $6,000,000 
Sugar, 3,000,000 | Cargoes, 3,000,000 
Molasses, 1,000,000 | Ordnance, 2,000,000 
Farm products 2,000,000 | Arms, 1,000,000 
Buildings, 6,000,000 | Army stores, 5,000,000 
Bridges, 7,000,000 | Ammunition, 1,000,000 
Railroads, 6,000,000 | Camp equipage 2,000,000 
Railroad run- 

Total, $70,000,000 


ning stock, 10,000,000 


Foreign Items. 


FATALITIES FROM ARSENICAL PAPER- 
HANGINGS.—Four children belonging to a 
labouring man residing at Limehouse, Eng- 
land, have been poisoned by arsenical paper- 
hangings in the room where they slept and 
played. The children sickened and died 
in rapid succession. It then appeared, on 
investigation, that although the house was 
cleaned, well drained, and ventilated, the 
room occupied by the children was a deadly 
place, it being hung with green paper. This 
the children had torn off in some places to 
make toys with, and in the course of their 
play had been in the habit of sucking the 
green colour off. The paper was saturated 
with arsenic. 


THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS IN THE 
Srup1o.—These strangers have had their 
portraits taken at the photographic estab- 
lishment of M Nadar. One of the officers 
of the suite took the album of the establish- 
ment, and, drawing from his pocket a brush 
and ink, requested M. Nadar to sit for his 
portrait. M. Nadar also called for a pencil 
and paper, and the two draftsmen set to 
work sketching each other, to the delight of 
the ambassadors, who went from one to the 
other, examining the progress of the work. 
Notwithstanding the politeness due to 
strangers, the French papers are constrain- 
ed to declare that, in the trial of skill 
between Europe and Asia, the latter could 
not boast of superiority. 


WHOLESALE SUFFOOATION OF SWINE. — 
A short time ago, (says the Chelmsford 
Chronicle,) a dealer bought upwards of one 
hundred pigs at Norwich, England, and 
forwarded them by the Hastern Counties 
Railway, for their destination in Lincola- 
shire. They were put into a bullock van, 
and, to prevent their getting wet by the 
rain which was at that time falling, the top 
of the van was covered with tarpaulin, by 
one of the porters. On arriving at Peter- 
borough, the swine being (contrary to their 
usual habit) very quiet, one of the officials 
looked into the van, and discovered that all 
except three were dead, they having been 
suffocated. 


Tae Pore’s Own PREACHERS.—Letters 
from Rome mention that all the Lent 
preachers in that capital have for their 
theme the necessity of the temporal power. 
The same advices state the canonization of 
the Japanese martyrs, it is estimated, will 
not cost less than $5,000,000. 


Tae New Raltway IN THE PUNJAUB. 
—The opening of the railway from Umritsir 
to Lahore, recently, seems to have excited 
interest among the Punjaubees even more 
intense than that felt by the Bengalese in 
1854. Day after day thousands congregate, 
from the most distant places, to see the 
Lawrence” locomotive come into Umritsir. 
Its fame has spread to the Peshawur and 
Mooltan frontiers. Some daring spirits in. 


sist on a ride on the “fire-horse,’”’ just as 


The details of the capture of New Orleans | 


hundred prisoners. The way is clear, and the | 


General Butler has arrested the Mayor and | 


Board of Aldermen of New Orleans, and im- | a : c 
1825 franes, will be paid to the slave-own- 


| 
| 


settled. 


the Bengalees used to crowd round to ex- 
amine the new “car of Indra,” and would 
not be convinced of the danger they in- 
curred, till a cow was killed, straying on the 
line. A Brahmin, looking on the locomo- 


‘tive at Umritsir, remarked, “ All the iocar- 


nations of all the gods io [ndia never pro- 
duced such a thing as that.” By this time, 
the news has been carried by the trading 
earavans into Cabul and Central Asia, and 
so our prestige increases. 

Ennourt.—The late Duke of Queensberry, 
leaning over the balcony of his beautiful 
villa at Richmond, where every pleasure was 
collected which wealth could purchase or 
luxury devise, followed with his eyes the 
majestic Thames, winding through groves 
and buildings of various loveliness, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O, that wearisome river! will it 
never cease running, running, and I so tired 
of it?””—Remains of Mrs. R. Trench. 


A Susstitore ror Royat Keer Wasa- 
ING.—The Madrid Gazette of the 17th ult. 
announces that in consequence of the state 
of Her Majesty’s health, the usual ceremony 
of washing the feet and giving a dinner to 
the poor will not take place this year, but 


that each will receive instead a complete suit 


of clothes and a sum of money. 


SHAKSPEARE’S GaRDEN.—Mr. J. O. 
Halliwell has issued a statement respecting 
the purchase of the Shakspeare property, 
from which it appears that the original cost 
of New Place was $7000, that it was then 
discovered that the poet’s great garden, long 
separated from the garden of New Place, 
could also be obtained; and that that also 
had been “reason for $10,000. Another 
property, however, must be bought before 
the whole of the gardens originally belong- 
ing to Shakspeare can be secured to the 

ublic; and hence it is estimated that the 
urther sum aow required, including the 
laying out of the gardens, amounts to 
$14,000.— Birmingham Gazette. 


An Exreaogpinary Literary Feat.— 
Lord Palmerston, in his speech at Romse 


on @ recent Wednesday, said that among 


the inhabitants of that town there was a Mr. 
Lordan, who printed a book which he had 
never written, but which he had composed, 
and as fast as he composed it, word for word, 
instead of writing it down in manuscript for 
future correction, as most authors do, he set 
to work, and printed it off at once. 


How Vast 1s Carnouing.—The produc- 
tion of crinoline is going on at a flourishing 
rate in Sheffield, Eagland. One firm alone 
sends out no less than twenty tons weekly 
of the delicate material. his rate of 


manufacture has been maintained through- 


out the whole of the past winter, and pro- 
mises to increase as the summer advances. 
Already, enough crinoline has been manu- 
factured at*Shefficld to encircle the globe 
again and again. 

ANOTHER WINKING MADONNA. We 
read in the Ma/ta Times of the 17th ult. 
‘Considerable excitement has been created 
during the past week by the statement that 
a picture of the Madonna, belonging to a 
person in this city, was in the habit of mov- 
ing its eyes. The house was daily besieged 
by people of all classes, desirous of witness- 
ing the miracle. Many persons affirmed 
that the-eyes could be distinctly seen to 
move; others protested they could perceive 
nothing extraordinary. At length the po- 
lice interfered, and, with the assistance of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, the picture 
was removed.” 


ABOLITION oF SLAVERY IN DutcuH CoL- 
ONIES.—The Surinam Weekblaad announ- 
ces that the important question of the aboli- 
tion of slavery has just been definitively 
“The question of slavery in the 
American colonies of Holland,’’ says that 
newspaper, “is at Jast arranged. All the 
slaves of these colonies will be free on the 
[st of July, 1863, on the following condi- 
tions:—1. An indemnity of 300 guilders, or 


ers for every slave, without distinction of 
age or sex. 2. The slaves will undergo a 
system of apprenticeship upon the planta- 
tions during three years. 3. They will re- 
ceive wages in return for their labour, one- 
half of which will be paid to the Govern- 
ment.’ 


ABOLITION OF PASSPORTS IN SWITZER- 
LAND.—Mr. E. S. Kennedy writes to the 
London 7imes:—I have authority for stat- 
ing that since February 15 of this year all 
legal demand on the part of Federal or can- 
tonal authorities for the production of pass- 
ports from English tourists has been abolish- 
ed, by order of the Federal Government. 
In consequence of the exertions of Mr. 
Mackenzie, Her Majesty’s Consul at Geneva, 
the Federal Government has enjoined the 
Executive of Canton Valais to discontinue 
the obnoxious system of demanding either 
passports or payment of fees at the Forclaz, 
Zermatt, &c. 


PRESERVATION OF BIRDS IN FRANOE. 
—In France a circular has been issued 
from many departmental authorities to all 


-schoolmasters, parents, guardians, &c., en- 


forcing vigilance against boyish interference 


| with birds’ nests during the season of incu- 


bation, with a view to the services feathered 
vermin-eaters render agriculture. 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN ALGERIA.—M. 
Kind, the engineer of the artesian wells of 
Passy, has obtained two new successes in 
Algeria. In a well sunk at Haouch-Baraki, 
in the plain of the Metidje, at about 137 
yards, a jet of water was met, giving 120 
gallons a minute. The boring being con- 
tinued to 154 yards, the supply of water 
was increased, and rose above the soil; its 
temperature was 77 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
another boring, made at Haouch-ben-Tallah, 
in the same plain, carried to about 220 
yards, a fountain of water was likewise met 
with.—London Review. 


General Items, 


BEQUESTS.—Samuel R. Unruh, of Ger- 
mautown, Pennsylvania, recently deceased, 
has bequeathed the interest of $1000 to 
Rev. Jacob Helfenstein during his life, 
and, after his death, $500 is to be given for 
the relief of the poor of the Market Square 
Presbyterian Church, Germantown, and 
$500 towards paying off the debt of the said 
church; also, the interest of $500 to the 
American Bible Society of New York. 


Ruteers is stated that 
the Faculty of Rutgers College have inavi- 
ted Rev. Dr. De Witt, of New York to act 
as President of the institution, made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Frelinghuysen, until 
after Commencement. It is thought he 
will accede to the request. It is also said 
that the literary societies of the College have 
invited James T. Brady, Esq., of New-York, 
to deliver the customary oration the day be- 
fore Commencement. | 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.—A rumour 
having been circulated that the Smithsonian 
Institution had received a legacy from a 
member of the Smithson family, Professor 
Henry states that no legacy has been left to 
the Smithsonian Institution, but that an 
annuity of about three thousand pounds 
sterling principal has fallen to that Institu- 
tion. 

DeaTH oF A MinistER.—The Rev. Itha- 
mar Pillsbury, of Andover, Illinois, died on 
Sabbath afternoon, April 20th. His dis- 
ease was ioflammatiun of the lungs. 


Rich, BuT NoT TOWARD Gop.—Last 
month there died in London a Scotchman 
worth some eight millions of our money. 
His uniform answer, when solicited for 
charity, was, I make it a rule never to give 
to any thing. He is gone where he can 
take nothing with him. Some accounts 
intimate that he had a premonition of his 
reception in the unseen world. One who 
knew him well, says that he fell down in his 


dressing room; that he had just time to | 


ring his bell, and creep on to the bed; his 


servant found him dead. But he had been 
conscious; he had felt he was ion a moment 
to stand before the living God; and the 
look of indescribable, unutterable fear and 
horror fixed and settled in his glazed eye, 
was something fearful to behold. — 


Worray or Imiration.—In Berlin 
there are eight city physicians, whose duty 
it is to visit manufactories, workhouses, 
penal institutions, boarding-schools, &., to 
see that the inmates have comfortable 
a and sleeping-rooms, sufficient 
clothing, and food of a proper quality; 
that they have their regular hours of 
recreation, and that they are not tasked, 
either in .work or study, beyond their 
strength. 


_ Manta or Cottectors.—The great point 
of view in a collector is to that not 
pone by any other. It is said of a ool- 

ector lately deceased, that he used to pur- 
chase scarce prints at enormous prices, in 
order to destroy them, and thereby render 
the remaining impressions more scarce and 
valuable.— The Book Hunter, &c. By John 
Hill Burton. 


Momestic Hews. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 


Wednesday, May 7.—Mr. Fessenden, from 
the Committee on Finance, reported a bill 
making an appropriation to reimburse the 
sinking fund, for extra expenditures, and for 
the employment of temporary clerks in the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1863. Passed. Mr. McDougall, of California, 
from the Naval Committee, reported a bill for 
the relief of Captain D.G. Farragut. The bill 
authorizes the payment of the advance made 
by him while in California. Passed. Mr. 
Fessenden also reported the House bill to pro- 
vide for an increased revenue. It was passed. 

Thursday, May 8.—The bill to establish a 

rt of entry and delivery at Hilton Head, 
Bouth Carolina, was received from the House. 
Ono motion of Mr Chandler, of Michigan, the 
bill was taken up and passed. On motion of 
Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, the bill making 
an appropriation for deficiencies in the pay- 
ment of volunteers was taken up. He said 
the appropriations fur the payment of the two 
and three years volunteers am unt to one hun- 
dred and five millions of dollars. The bill 
limiting the number of major and brigadier- 
generals in the volunteer service was taken 
up, the question being on Mr. Hale’s amend- 
ment to make the number one hundred and 
eighty instead of two hundred. It was re- 
jected—yeas 16, nays 19—and the bill was 
passed. The bill limits the number of major- 
generals to twenty, and brigadier-generals to 
two hundred. The bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was passed. _ 

Friday, May 9.—Mcr. Foster, of Connecticut, 
from the select committee on the impeachment 
of West H. Humphreys, reported a resolution, 
‘‘That the Senate will take proper order there- 
on, and due notice will be given to the House 
of Representatives.” Adopted. The bill for 
the education of the coloured children of the 
District of Columbia was taken up and passed. 

Monday, May 12.—The bill to regulate the 
time for holding the District Courts of the 
United States in the district of Kentucky was 
taken up and passed. The bill for the collec- 
.tion of direct taxes in insurrectionary districts 
was taken up and passed. 

Tuesday, May 13.—On motion of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, of Minnesota, the bill to protect the 
Indians who have adopted civilized habits, 
was taken up. After discussion, the bill was 
passed. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, from 
the Military Committee, reported a joint reso- 
lution, to provide for the presentation of med- 
als of honour to the enlisted men and volun- 
teers. Pussed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, May 7.—Mr. Eliot, of Massa- 
chusetts, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill establishing a port of entry and 
delivery in the collection district of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, at or near Hilton Head, to be 
called the port of Port Royal, and providing 
for the appointment of a collector, at a salary 
of $1500 per annum, and for weighers, guagers, 
&s. The bill was passed. The House resum- 
ed the consideration of the Nebraska contested 
election case. Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, 
moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 
Carried—yeas 64, nays 38. This vote retains 
Mr. Daily in his seat. ) 

Thursday, May 8.—Mr. Browne, of Rhode 
Island, from the Committee on Elections, 
called up the Iowa contested election case. 
It refers to Mr. Vandever, and involves the 
question whether, under the Constitution, a 
member of Congress can hold this position at 
the time he holds a military commission, and 
is in charge of aregiment. After a few words 
of explanation, Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, 
moved to postpone the subject till the first 
Wednesday in December. Agreed to—yeas 
79, nays 49. The bill to establish a territorial 
government in Arizona was passed. 

Friday, May 9.—Mcr. Lovejoy presented the 
following resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That it is with feelings of devout 
gratitude to Almighty God, that the House of 
Representatives, from time to time, have heard 
of the triumphs of the Union army in the 
great struggle jor the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution and the integrity of the Union. 

-Resolved, That we receive with profound 
satisfaction the intelligence of the recent vic- 
tories achieved by the armies of the Potomac, 
associated, from their localities, with those of 
the Revolution; and that the sincere thanks 
of this House are tendered to Major-General 
G. B. McClellan, for the display of those high 
military qualities which secure important 
results with but little sacrifice of human life. 

Monday, May 12.—The House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union, on the bill granting bounties to sol- 
diers during the present war. Amendments 
to the bill were discussed and made, and the 
bill was finally passed. It appropriates $36,- 
000,000 for bounties provided by the act of 
July last. In case of death, the bounties will 
accrue to the widows, children, fathers, mo- 
thers, brothers, or sisters. 

Tuesday, May 13.—Mr. Lovejoy, of II- 
linois, moved that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments to the bill estab- 
lishing a Department of Agriculture. The 
amendments were concurred in, and the bill 
finally passed. The House resumed the con- 
sideration of the Pension Bill. An amend- 
ment was adopted to the bill, authorizing the 
appointment of a special agent, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to detect and prosecute fraud. 
Various amendments were debated, the gene- 
ral systems of pensions entering into the dis- 
cussion. The bill was then passed. 


Co.ttector APPoINTeD.—Mr. Charles C. La- 
throp, formerly in business at New Orleans, 
but for several years a resident of Philadel- 

hia, has been appointed by the President 
Gollector of the Port of New Orleans. 


Aw Important Movement.—The Nashville 
Union, of the 4th inst., contains a call, nu- 
merously signed by many distinguished Tenn- 
esseeans, inviting “their fellow-citizens of the 
State of Tennessee, who are in favour of the 
restoration of the former relations of this State 
to the Federal Union, to be present at a pub- 
lic meeting to be held at the Capitol, in the 
city of Nashville, on Monday, the 12th of May, 
1862.” Among the signers of the address we 
recognize the names of William B. Campbell, 
of Wilson county, William B. Lewis, G. T. 
Coit, Andrew Johnson, Bailie Peyton, of 
Sumner county, Jordan Stokes, of Wilson 


f county, Russell Houston, Allan A. Hall, Wil- 


liam B. Stokes, of De Kalb county, Edmund 
Cooper, of Bedford county, and many other 
well known citizens of the State, to the num- 
ber of about one hundred and fifty. 


A Bap Prepicament.—The Hon. Andrew 
Johnson has quietly notified the Directors of 
the State Bank of Tennessee, who handed 
over the assets of that institution to the rebel 
leaders, that they will be held responsible fur 
every cent of interest that State held in it. 


Tae Frese at Troy, New Yorr—Over 500 
Buitpines Buanep—Loss $3,000,000.— Troy, 
May 11.—The fire of yesterday raged till sun- 
down. About 1000 feet of the covered bridge 
across the [Hudson river, where it commenced, 
was destroyed. The gale carried the fire- 
brands to various parts of the city, setting 
fire to many buildings. Most of the build- 
ings destroyed were private residences in the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Wards, and the 
number destroyed was between 500 and 600. 
The total loss is not far frum $3,000,000, on 
which the insurance amounts to $1,400,000, 
in the London, Liverpool, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Springfield, Hartford, and Troy 
offices. The following public property and 
buildings were destroyed:—Part of the Rens- 
selaer and Saratoga bridge, Troy Union depot, 
Sixth street Presbyterian Church, Fifth street 
Presbyterian Church, Scotch Presbyterian 


Church, Methodist Free Chapel, Troy Orphan 
Asylum, the Children’s Asylum, Rensselaer 


Polytechnic Institute, Troy Academy, besides ! 


the hotels mentioned yesterday. Private and 
public measures are being taken to render 
assistance to the large number of the home- 
less, among whom there is much suffering, 
Several churches have been o to the 
homeless, and citizens have sent food to them 
in large quantities. Fifteen bodies have 
been found,:and ten more are missing. More 
than fifty acres have been burned over. 


Counrgrrsit Notss.—Well executed coun- 
terfeit notes on the Allegheny Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, were being pushed on 
the brokers in Philadelphia on the 8th inst. 
One party has been arrested. It is understood 
that they are also being circulated in New 
York and throughout the country. 


Governor ror Norra Carouina.—The Hon. 
Edward Stanley, of California, is ea rouée for 
Washington, the purpose of taking the 
office of Military Governorof North Carolina, 
his native State. The Administration have 
already one or two prominent gentlemen in 
view to occupy the same position in Louisiana. 


Goop Ipza.—An excellent arrangement is in 
vogue on the railroad from Philadelphia to 
Chicago. A boy comes around with a card 
through the cars, with numberless refresh- 
ments printed thereon, with the price attached 
to each, including tea and coffee, and you 
check such as you want, which are ovestitg 
brought to you on a salver, from the commis- 
sary car. It is a wonderful improvement in 
railroad travelling. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. .- 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Australasian, Hansa, and Etna. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great distress is beginning to prevail in the 
manufacturing districts of Esgland, as a conse- 
quence of their loss of trade with this country. 
Had they taken a more manly course in relation 
to the rebellion, and withheld their sympathy with 
the South, they could have escaped this. As they 
have sown, so they reap. Now, England and 
France are talking again of an armed interventjon, 
to stop the war. Let them try it! It would 
bring them something less acceptable than cotton. 

The Great Exhibition was to be formally opened 
on the day the steamer left Queenstown. The 
circumstances looked auspicious, but the foreign 
departments were only partially represented. The 
palm in sculpture is accorded by the London Times 
to Storey, the American. The English Parliament 
had resumed its session, but the proceedings were 
unimportant. The London Star gives a report 
that the Austrian Government has demanded ex- 
planations relative to Lord Palmerston’s late speech 
on Italy, so far as it regards the retention of Ve- 
netia. The American Minister has taken for a 
term of years a house in Upper Portland Place, 
London, whither the office of the United States 
Legation will be transferred. The London 7° .wes 
has an editorial on the American struggle and 
sees nothing for the blacks but slavery, exterinina- 
tion, or expulsion. ~ 

Liverpool, May 1.—The steamship City of Balti- 
more, from New York, arrived at this port to day. 


The rumours of French and English intervention — 


in the affairs of America continue, but are not of a 
very authentic character. One report says the two 
governments have agreed, and the mission of the 
French Minister to Richmond was connected with 
the affair. 

This morning's papers are filled with accounts 
of the opening of the Great Exhibition yesterday. 
The Times says the ceremonial was emphatically 
the grandest, best managed, and most imposing 
public pageant seen in this country for years. The 
building itself, for extent, convenience, elevation, 
beauty of form, and charm of colour, is described 
as far superior to that of Hyde Park. There are 
the same apparent Jabyrinths and spreading vistas 
of courts, each a complete exhibition in itself, and 
worth a day’s study. Whatever there was in 
1851 will be found ten-fold in 1862. Besides 
what was in the old exhibition, there is the finest 
collection of English and foreign pictures ever got 
together in this metropolis. 


At a large meeting at Ashton under Lyne, a }- 


resolution was carried, after considerable opposi- 
tion, calling on the government to recognize the 
Confederate States. 


FRANCE. 


It is reported that the bill placing at the disposal 
of the Emperor the amount intended to reward the 
army and navy, will be immediately placed before 
the French Chamber. It is proposed to consoli- 
date the public debt of France in one uniform 
security, at three per cent. The Bourse was heavy, 
and declining. Rentes 70 francs 35 centimes. 
The Paris Putrie learns that the English frigates 
leave on the 26th inst. for Bermuda, with ordnance 
and ammunition. The Patrie asserts that England 
is about to concentrate troops and war materials at 
Bermuda. 

Paris, May 1.—The French press states that 
negotiations, with the object of a diplomatic inter- 
vention of the maritime powers in America, and 
the recognition of the South by the principal States 
of Europe, have been carried on between Paris 
and London throughout April; and instructions in 
this sense had been sent to M. Mercier, the French 
Minister at Washington, when the late battles are 
said to have decided France to abstain from inter- 
vention for the present. It is stated, in official 
quarters, that General Guyon has been recalled 
from Rome. 

Paris, Muy 2.—The Moniteur of this morning 
publishes a letter from Mexico, commenting on the 
intolerable conduct of the Mexican government, 
and the probability that the French troops will not 
delay marching on the city of Mexico, The Jour- 
nal des Spirit Public of to-day says there is a ques- 
tion of sending Marshal Niel to Rome, with mili- 
tary and diplomatic powers. It is said that he 
will be charged to conciliate, if possible, the pro- 
tection which France owes to the Holy See, with 
the rights of the Italian nation. 


ITALY. 


Garibaldi has renounced the intention of going 
to Southern Italy. It is reported that Victor Em- 


_manuel will remain at Naples, and from thence 


goto Rome. The French and Italian troops had 
come to an arrangement for the suppression of the 


“reactionary movements on the Papal frontier, and 


were acting in concert The King arrived at 
Naples on the 26th ult. The French and English 
Ambassadors accompanied him with three frigates 
each. The enthusiasm was indiscribable. The 
city was illuminated. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor has demanded that the nuncio 
whom the Pope intended to send to St Peters- 
burg, should maintain his relations with the Rus- 
sian clergy only through the Minister of Public 
Worship. The Pope has determined not to dis- 
patch his nuncio to Russia. A conspiracy has 
beén discovered among the old Neapolitan army 
at Milan and Monga. The clergy supplied the 
conspirators with arms and money. Many had 
been arrested. A new Russian loan, of fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, has been introduced in London by 
the Rothschilds. It is issued at 94, with 5 per 
cent. interest, and is quoted at a small premium. 
France and Russia had formally protested against 
the invasion of Montenegro by the Turks. The 
frontier was consequently not to be crossed. 


AUSTRIA. 

The army is to be reduced to 8000 cavalry and 
30,000 infantry. The first Austrian iron-plated 
frigate has been launched. She will be placed 
in commission in June. Three others are build- 
ing. 

HERZEGOVINA. 

A battle took place between the Turks and in- 
surgents in Albania. The Turks lost four cannon 
and 500 men. Dirvisch Pasha has determined to 


defend himself in Albania. The Bashi Bazouks | 


deserted Hassin Pasha. The Montenegrins have 
taken Lyiskopoglie, and were cannonading Vulcal- 
ovitch. The Prince of Montenegro has accepted 
all the articles of the ultimatum sent to him by 
Omar Pasha. The Montenegrins still remain in 
Herzegovina. Omar Pasha sent a messenger to 
the Prince of Montenegro, proposing a reorganiza- 
tion ofa complete autonomy of Herzegovina by the 
Porte. The Prince accepted the proposal. 


CHINA. 


A Shanghae dispatch of March 15 says that it 
is rumoured that the rebels intended an attack on 
Foo Chow. 


atarried, 


On the 7th inst., by the Rev. J. B. Strain, Pro- 
fessor Martin Mouugr to Miss Cimiz 
all of the vicinity of Lewistown, Pennsylvania. 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. J. L. Vallandig- 
ham, Mr. C. Joanston to Miss Exnizassta 
Feraouson, all of New Castle county, Delaware. 

On the 3d of April, by the Rev..S. M. Moore, 
T. C. Taomas, M.D., of Pine Grove Mills, to Miss 
Mary E. Kaup, of Oak Hall, Centre county, 
Pennsylvania. 

‘On the 6th inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
father, by the Rev. James 8. Woods, D.D., Guornes 


Barszs, . to Miss Bars, daughter of 
the Hon. Ephraim Banks, of Lewistown, all of 
Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 


At Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 8th inst, 
by the Rev. Walter Powell, W. A. Susrnursr, of 
Philadelphia, to Euexims, daughter of the late 
Dr. of Lancaster. 

In Philadelphia, on the 11th inst., by the Rev. 
Henry Steele Clarke, D.D., Mr. James Srewanrt, 
of Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, to Mrs. 
Ressacca Roesrs, of Camden, New Jersey. 


Obituary. 


Obituaries ener three to be paid for advance 
a 


cants for line, nine words 


Died, in Mechanicebu 
HELEN MELINDA. 4 


Pennsylvania, April 
daughter” of G. V. 


ELIZABETH MALLOR years 
seven months and three days. 

Died, in Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
6th inst, GERTIE, infaat hter of the Rev. 


T. K. DAVIS, aged one year and one month. 

Died, in the city of New York, on Sabbath, ‘ 
llth inst, after a few weeks’ illness, the Rev. 
THOMAS MACAULEBY, D.D., LLD., in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. : 

Died, in the military hospital of Camp Curtin, 
near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, of on a 
the brain, on Thursday, the Ist inst, ROBERT 
GRIER WHITE, in the twenty-foarth of his 
was a member of Com H, 107th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania 

Died, in Green Village, Franklin county, Penn- 

lvania, on Sabbath evening, the arth of April, 

iss JANE E., third daughter of Dr. MACLAY, 
in the fifteenth year of her age. The sweetest 
and loveliest flowers of — are soonest plucked, 
the first to droop, and beneath the 
fervid heat of the few first days of summer. 
Thus Lisszie ?_—* away; but as there is another 
oping e faded flower, so for the sleeping 

ead there is a time when they too shall rise fo a 
new existence, and bloom for ever in immortal 
youth, in the presence of Him who first opened to 
us the portal of eternity. 8. 

Died, at Louisville, Kentucky, on the 3d of 
April, Captain JAMES BRYSON, of Northum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, aged forty years 
two months and twenty days. Influenced b 
feelings of patriotism, he responded to the call 
his country, by raising a company, and proceed- 
ing with it to the field of battle. In the mysteri- 
ous providence of God, however, he was not 
mitted to witness or experience the anaes of 
battle, but fell a victim to disease, which was 
contracted by fatigue and exposure. This be- 
loved man left a wife and four children and 
a large circle of friends to mourn his loss. He 
was a consistent and exemplary member of the 
Presbyterian church of McEwensville, and in his 
death many hearts have been saddened that one 
so endearing and useful in his life should be out 
off at a period so important. But the will of the 
Lord bedone. R. C, BL 


Sotices, 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.— 
An Adjourned Meeting of the Second Presbytery 
of New York will be held in the Lecture-Room of 
the Scotch Church, in Fourteenth street, New 
York, on Tuesday, May 20th, at ten o’clock, A.M. 

Witson Paranser, Moderator. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold an adjourned meeting in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Germantown on Thursday 
next, 22d inst., at ten o’clock, A. M. 

Jacos Batviuus, Stated Clerk. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH.—The Rev. M. B. Grier will preach in 
the West Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, Philadel- 
phia, to-morrow, (Sabbath) 18th inst., at half-past 
ten o’clock, A. M., and the Rev. Robert Watts at 
four o’clock, P. M. 

WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH —Corner of Arch and Eighteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia.—The second service upon the Lord's 
or in this Church will, until further notice, be 
held at four o'clock, P. M. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street, between 
Fifth aud Sixth streets, Philadelphia, will be open 
for service to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, 18th 
inst., at eight o’clock. Sermon by the Pastor. 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. — The Spring Garden Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, will hereafter be open for 
divine service on the Sabbath, in the Morning 
and Afternoon, instead of the Morning and Eve- 
ning, a8 heretofore. Hours of service, half-past 
ten o’clock, and four o’clock. 

There will also be, on every Sabbath Evening, a 
meeting for Conference and er, in the 
ture-Room, commencing at eight o’clock. 


GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Divine service to-morrow. (Sabbath) 


morning and evening, the 18th inst., at half- 
ten and half-past seven o'clock, by the 
Tryon Edw D.D., of New London, Connec- 


ticut. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! 
The Pearl of Orr’s Island. A Story of the 
Coast of Maine. By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
12mo. $1.25. 
Agnes of Sorrento. By the same author. 12mo. 
4 


$1.25. 

The Parable of the Ten Virgins. In six Dis- 
courses, and a Sermon on the Judgeship of the 
Saints. By Rev. Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., author of 
the “‘ Last Lines,” &c. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Stella; or, The Pathway Heavenward. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. 25 cents. 

‘*Mother’s Last Words,” and “Our Father’s 
Care.” Ballads for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. 
Sewell. 18mo. 380 cents. 

Papa’s Little Soldiers. By C. E. K. 
25 cents. 

Harry’s Mistakes, and Where they Led Him. 
A Tale for Boys. 18mo. I[llustrated. 30 cents. 

The Boy Friend; or, All Can Help. By Aunt 
30 cents. 

M Ton Shoes; or, Feeling for Others. 
By A. L n 


18mo. 


. 0. E. 30 cents. 

The Lost Jewel. A Tale. By A. L. 0. E. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

An ig, “ng of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By John Brown, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 

For sale b 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
may 17—2t 


LEASANT BOARDING FOR THE SUMMER 
can be obtained in a beautiful and healthy 
location near Philadelphia, easy of access. 
For further information, please address 
Mrs. E H. SMITH, 
Eddington, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


may 17—2.* 


MAJOR ROSBOROUGH, 


Real Estate and Collecting Agent. 
RESIDENCE, NO. 1136 LOMBARD 87. 
OFFICE, NO.313 WALNUT §T. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
REFERENCES. 


THOMAS SMITH, Esq., President Bauk North America. 
JOSEPH JONES, Esq , President Commercial Bank. 


CHARLES 
STANLEY’S EASTERN CHURCH. 


Just Published by | 


C. SCRIBNER, 
No. 124 Granp Street, New York. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction 
on the Siudy of Ecclesiastical Hi . By A. P. 
Stantey, D.D., author of “ Life of Dr. Arnold,” 
“Sinai and Palestine,” &c. From the 2d Re- 
vised London Edition. Elegantly printed, at 
the Riverside Press, on laid tinted » in 
one volume, octavo, with Map of the 
Churches, cloth, gilt. Price $2.50. . 

The great division of Ecclesiasticsl 
which is the subject matter of the present 

ume, has never been ersnahy discussed by an 

English historian. Dr. Stan Se to the task 

a perfect knowledge of the authorities, a personal 

uaintance with the East, and a power of word- 
ting that give a charm to his work 

unique and unexampled by any previous volume 

on Ecclesiastical The great Epochs of 

Eastern Christianity e Council of Nice; the 

Conversion and Career of Constantine; the Rise 


of Mahomet and his Religion; the P and 
Establishment of Christianity among the Rus- 
sians and Wild Tribes of the North—are all pre-— 


sented with the vividness of a succession of actual 
ictures, that charm the reader, and introduce 
m toa field of study almost entirely new. 


ALSO JUST READY, 
MULLER ON LANGUAGE. . 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANS-. 
GUAGE. By Max Mouser, M.A, From the. 
2d Revised London Edition. 1 vol., 12mo, 
side Press, on tinted” 
pe r. 
“These Lectures may be said to form the sam 

of all that is known of Philology, and to afford 


— such as never before were to be had. 
hey are so admirably written and 
that the reader sees at a glance that it is ible 


to write brilliantly on subjects commonly sup- 
posed to be dull beyond redemption. No more 
valuable, instructive work has been published for 
Many years.”—Boston Traveller. 


DR. J. W. ALEXANDER’S NEW WOBK. 


FAITH, TREATED IN A SERIES OF 
DISCOURSES. In 1 Vol., large 12mo, 450 


Pie would seem as if the subject, about which 
i are peculiarly elicited . 
the character of their lamented aathor. It is 


luminous spiritual World. 
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attention of most readers. 
in a 


“were all 


Hf 


feel confident in expreasing the opinion 


will, of course, keep his eyes 
ot opinion which be 


gimilar biblical interpretation, and 
ron he will find in these volumes 
‘enriching criticism. The second volume 
athe inilexes for convenient refer- 
song Which will be found one of consider- 


{fiterest, containing an explanution of the 
occurring in the body of 

ditors deserve high praise for the pains 
eared in the perfecting of the edition, 
‘and ‘from’ the. publishers we would not withhold 
credit of venturing upon massive a work in 
these days of political upbeaving. 


or Sonnunto. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

guthor of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. Boston, 

1862, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 412. 

[t-will:-be readily admitted that Mrs. 
‘magical pen, with which she can win and bh 

The plot of this 

in. a Roman. Catho- 


lic country, and it is developed with no ordinary 


power. To us, bowever, itis a fault, that the 
sympathy of the reader js apt to be too much awa- 
kened and enlisted in behalf of a false worship, or 
at least in its toleration; and we regard it, too, as a 
fault, that in the depicting of the strongest passions, 
the vetge is too nearly spproached of stirring up 
wrong and dangerous emotions in a certain class 
of réaders. The tale, however, has many redeem- 
ing traits, Many of our readers, perhaps, have 
anticipated our notice, by having made themselves 
acquainted with the tale as it appeared in the 
consecutive numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. 


- or, the Pathway Heavenwurd. By the 
author of “Antoinette,” &c. 18mo, pp. 104. 


Paba’s Lirrtz Soupmes. By C. E. K. 18mo, 

4 hm euiieh for us to hand over to our young 

yeaders these two pretty little volumes, from the 

press of Henry Hoyt, of Boston, a gentleman who 

has contributed so many volumes to their libraries. 


Lzssoxs ror tae Littite Ones, Adapted to use in 
the Infant-school, the Family, and the Younger 
Classes in the Sabbath school. By Mrs. Mary 

- J; Hitdebura, author of “Money, or the Ains. 


&o. Philadelphia, 1862, Presbyterian 


Publication Committee. 18mo, pp. 99. 
’ We are told that the author of these lessons has 
written them as a result of her experience as a 
teacher of the Sabbath-school in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. In our examination 
of the lessons, we feel a persuasion that teachers of 
ng children will find it to be a valuable as- 
to their pleasant labours. It is executed in 
a tasteful manner, and with much simplicity. 


Tus Peart or Oar's Istanp: A Story of the Coast 
_ of Maine. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. Boston, 1862, Ticknor 
& Fields. 12mo, pp. 437. 
Mrs. Stowe is becoming a prolific novelist, and 
is well able to sustain a high position among the 
many lady novelists of the age. As Agnes of Sor- 
rento, just noticed, ig an Italian, so this is a New 
England story, iu which Mrs. Stowe is more at 
home. The mere story has sufficient incident to 
keep the interest of the reader wide awake, and 
the development of it is just what pleases the read- 
ers of fi@ion. The true value of the tale is in the 
graphic jportraiture of domestic character, as it is 
caught by a shrewd and humorous Yankee ob- 
server. The dramatis persone are all well and 
skilfully maintained. 


Tae Testmony oy Cuaist ro Caristianity. By 
- Péter Bayne, A. M., author of “Christian Life,” 
‘\&c. Boston, 1862, Gould § Lincoln. 12mo, 
_ pp. 200. 

.. The argument, which is drawn out in its details 
by Mr. Bayne, is one which has always impressed 
our own mind with greatest force. Other methods 
of vindicating the claims of Christianity to a divine 
original, have importance and. weight; while the 
argument derived from Christ himself, or, as the 
author has it, from Christ’s testimony, is irresistible, 
or, at least, unanswerable. The copious, and even 
rhetorical style of the volume may not suit some 
minds, which like argument expressed in rigid and 
éxact terms; but to the mass of readers it will be a 
recommendation. The book is a good, and ought 
to be a useful one. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


. «Worship as an Element of Sanctuary Service. 
By the Rav. Henry Darling, D.D.” The facts and 
reasonings of this pamphlet are of great importance, 
"Ot so much on account of their being new, as that 
they are collected in one view, and impressively 
pot forth. The forms of worship are often spirit- 
less, and worshipless, if we may 80 speak. The 
fault may be charged against a Church with few 
ormany forms alike. Whatever may tend to cor- 
rect the evil, should be listened to with interest. 

i ents may be made, obstacles removed, 
aids suggested, but after all, the main defect is in 
the want of a true worshipping heart, in both 
ministers and people. 

We have received a piece of music, published 
by Marsh, No. 1102 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
called, «Ring, Merry Bells,” “The Union Victory.” 
The words are by the Rev. M. L. Hofford, of 
Beverly, New Jersey. 


THE CONFESSIONAL IN RUSSIA. 


All the Year Round has story strikingly 
illustrative of the nugatory character of so- 
called “confession” to a priest. It appears 
that on a week previous to a certain Kaster 
Sunday there was a kiod of wholesale con- 
fession of the employés at a St. Petersburg 
factory. ‘Connected with, and adjoining 
thé works was the church, and a private 

| Jed from the works to the church, 
b which the penitents passed into the 
hints ; having confessed, they went into 
the street by the main church entrance to 
go home. Now, in Russia, all workpeople 
are strictly searched as they pass out from 
their place of employment; but in confess- 
ing season the right of search had never 
been enforced. But on a certain day the 
director of this factory received a hint con- 
eériing this omission, and took his measures 
ageordingly. At eleven o'clock a large 
batch (foar handred in all) of women left 
their various , and took their way 
across the yard, with demure and penitent 
looks; to the private entrance, where they 
were admitted as usual. When all were 
inside, the bottom door was bolted and 

Means of escape being thus cut 

, the front rank, on approaching the door 

communication with the charch, found 
halfa dozen searchers. “The first two women 
searched were stripped of a large quantity 
of valuable tnaterial, seoreted wherever they 
could stow it. The work of searching went 
on,.. ...,. aid in a few minutes the women 
standing—up to their knees in 
material valued at $2500.' This had been 

on for gore. But let it be remem- 

that the people are not taught mo- 
rality and honesty as part of their reli- 
gion.” 


CURIOUS. 

The Chinese heve vo word which will 
cotppare with our English word, ‘“‘Amen;” 
they-say, tnstead, yeuen ching sing :” 

wishes éxactly so.” 
Qee might have-heard.s pia fall,” is a 
Poverbial expressidn of silence; but it has 
eard 


on edlipaed by the Freoch phrase—“ You | 
have. the unfulding of a lady’s 
tandkorchicf.” 


the sixty-nine words which compose 


the: Lord’s Prayer, only five are not Saxon. 


ita eighteen or nineteen hundred peges, 


is supposed to doin accepting | . 


‘ 


KOSING AND LIVING. 


There is a whole sermon on right living in 
this flee poem, which, ‘estray in the news- 
paper world, has lost all ‘signs of paternity. . 

- For ever the gun is pouring his gold | 
a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 

His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 

His wealth on the homes of want and sorrow. 
““'To withhold his largess of precious light, 
Is to bury himeelf in eternal night: 
Istotive. 
» The Gower shines not for itself at all, 
Its joy is the joy it freely diffuses; 
Of beauty and balm it is prodigal, 
| And it livés in the life it sweetly loses. 
No choice for the rose but glory or doom— 


y To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom: 


To deny 
is to die. 

The seas lend silvery rain to the land, ; 
The land its sapphire streams to the ocean; 
‘The heart sends blood to the brain of command, 
The brain, to the heart its lightning motion: 

- And ever and ever ye yield our breath— 
Till the mirror is dry, and images death: 
To live 
Is to give. 


He is dead, whose hand is not opened wide 
. To help the need of a human brother; 
He doubles the life of his life-long ride, 
Who gives his fortunate place to snother; — 
“And a thousand million lives are his, , 
Who carries the, world in his sympathies: 
To deny 
Is to die. 


Throw gold to the far dispersing wave, 

And your ships sail home with tons of treasure; 

~ Care not for comfort, all hardships brave, 

And evening and age shall sup with pleasure; 
Fling health to the sunshine, wind, and rain, 
And roses shall come to the cheek again: 

To give 
Is to live. 


What is our life? Is it wealth and strength? 
If we, for the Master's sake, will lose it, 
We shall find it a hundred-fold, at length, 
While they shall for ever lose who refuse it; 
And nations that save their union and peace 
At the cost of right, their woe shall increase: 
They save 
A grave. 


LAST WORDS. 


Surely there is something very pathetic 
in those last words of Dr. Adam, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, the High.school head mas- 
ter :—‘‘It grows dark, boys; you may go.” 
As the shades of death were fast closing 
around him, the master’s thoughts were 
still with his work; and thus regarding the 
shades of death as but the waning twilight 
of the earthly day, he gave the signal of 
dismissal to his imaginary scholars, and was 
himself at the same instant ‘‘dismissed” 
from work, to his eternal rest! © Every one 
knows that the two last words which Goethe 
uttered were traly memorable :—*“ Draw 
back the curtains,” said he, “and let in 
more light.” 

At the time of Humboldt’s death, the sun 
was shining brilliantly into the room in 
which he was lying, and it is stated that 
his last words, addressed to his niece, were 
these :—“ Wie herrlich diese Strahlen, sie 
scheinen die Erde zum Himmel zu rufen!’’ 
(How grand these rays; they seem to beckon 
earth to heaven! 

Sir Walter Scott, during his last illness, 
more than once turned to Lockhart, and ex- 
claimed with great fervour to him:—“ Be a 
good man, my dear!”’ When we recollect 
the character of the man who uttered them, 
is there not a little sermon in these words? 
Judge Talfourd, it will be remembered, died 
suddenly, whilst delivering the charge to 
the Grand Jury at the Stafford assizes. The 
last sentence which he uttered before his 
head fell forward upon his breast, is preg- 
nant with wisdom; and from the eternal 
truth which it so nobly enunciates, forms a 
fitting conclusion to Talfourd’s benevolent 
and useful career. ‘That,’ said he, 
“which is wanted to bind together the 
bursting bonds of the different classes of 
this country, is not kininess, but sympa- 
thy.” And so, with that last word ‘‘sym- 
pathy” yet trembling upon his lips, poor 

alfourd passed away. 

Dr. Johnson’s last words, addressed to a 
young lady standing by his-bedside, were: 
‘God bless you, my dear.” And ‘God 
bless you! . Is that you, Dora?” 
were Wordsworth’s last words. 

There is a singular identity, also, between 
‘the last utterances of Mrs. Hannah More 
and of the historian, Sir James Mackintosh, 
the last exclamation of both consisted of one 
word, and both alike breathe the same 
spirit of happiness. “Joy!” was the last 
utterance of the former; and ‘‘ Happy!” 
that of the latter. “I am ready,” were 
the last words of the great actor, Charles 
Mathews. John Knox, about eleven o’clock 
on the night of his death, gave a deep sigh, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Now it is come!’ These 
were his last words, for in a few moments 
later he expired. 

General Washington’s last words were 
firm, cool, and reliant as himself. ‘I am 


to die.” Noble words, these! There is 
something in them which reminds us of 
Addison’s celebrated request to those around 
him “to mark how a Christian could die.” 

Etty, the great painter, quietly marked 
the progress of dissolution going on within 
his frame, and coolly moralized thereon. 
His last words were :—‘‘ Wonderful—won- 
derful, this death!” and he uttered them 
with perfect calmness. | 

Thomas Hood’s last words were :—* Dy- 
ing, dying;’’ as though, says his biographer, 
‘“‘he was glad to realize the sense of rest 
implied in them.” 

Amongst the last utterances of another 
great wit, Douglas Jerrold, was the reply 
which he made to the question ‘‘ How he 
felt?” Jerrold’s reply was quick and terse, 
as his conversation always was. He felt, he 
said, “as one who was waiting, and waited 
for.” 


stormy and sorrowful life, lightened for only 

a few brief months toward its close, by her 

marriage with her father’s curate, Mr. 

Nicholls,‘ there is a melancholy plaintive- 

ness in her last words. Addressing her 

husband, she said: —‘‘I am not going to 
die, am I? He will not separate us; we 
have been so happy.” 

Poor Oliver Goldsmith’s farewell words 
are also very plaintive. ‘‘Is your mind at 
ease?” asked his doctor. ‘No, it is not,” 
was poor Goldsmith’s melancholy reply. 
This. was the last sentence he ever uttered, 
and it is sorrowful, like his life. 

One of Keats’s latest utterances is full of 
a singular pathos and beauty. ‘I feel,” he 
said, on his death-bed, ‘‘I feel the flowers 
growing over me!” Tasso’s last words— 
* In manus tuas Domine,” (Into thy hands, 
O Lord, do I commit my spirit,) are emi- 
nently religious. They were uttered by 
him with extreme difficulty, and immediate- 
ly afterwards he expired. 

The son of Edmund Burke, the great 
statesman, was @ young man of rare promise, 
and his early death hastened the decease of 
his illustrious father. It is related that on 
the night of his death, young Burke sud- 
denly rose up and exclaimed:—‘“Is that 
rain? *O no; it is the sound of the wind 
among the trees.” He then turned to his 
father, regarded him with a look of great 
affection, and then commenced to recite 
with deep feeling these sublime lines of 
Milton, from Adam’s Morning Hymn, which 
he knew to be his father’s favourites: 

« His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Blow soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave.” 

Just as he pronounced the last word, his 

strength failed him; the lamp which had 

flickered u 

quenched ; 


rible, and he did not long survive his son, 
Burke’s own last words are the same as 


bless you.” 


Who that ever read them can forget those 


when both were about to perish in the flames 
at Oxford? Addressing Bishop Ridley, he 
said :—‘‘ Be of good cheer, brother Ridley; 


this day we light a candle in England which 


shall never be extinguished.” We question 
whether, if the archives of all the ‘‘nvuble 
army of martyrs” were to be ransacked, 
there could be found a record of any more 
memorable utterance than this. 

Kiog Charles IL. died with a joke up- 
on his lips; bis death had been expected 
for some time before it occurred, arfd thus 
many of his courtiers had been kept up all 
night. He apologized to those who stood 


| round his bed for the trouble he had caused 


them; he had been, he said, a most uncon- 
scionable time in dying, but he hoped they 
would excuse it. “This was the last 
glimpse,” remarks Lord Macaulay, ‘of 
that exquisite urbanity so often found po- 
tent to charm away the resentment of a 
justly incensed nation.” 

- There is an incident related of the death- 
scene of Sir Charles Napier, the great Indi- 
an warrior, which is so curious and sugges- 
tive that (although, strictly speaking, it does 
motcome under the ca of ‘last words,” 
since no word was spoken by Sir Charles,) 
we cannot resist referring to it here. It. 
appears, then, that the 22d Foot was the 
regiment with which Sir Charles’s chief 
victories were achieved, and to which he 
was most strongly attached. Just as the 
old warrior’s spirit was passing away, Mr. 
McMurdo, his son-in-law, seized the tatter- 
ed, shot-torn fragments of the colours of the 
22d Regiment, and waved them over the 
dying warrior. A grim smile of satisfaction 
crossed Sir Charles's face as this was being 
done, ‘and thus his spirit passed away. 

Zwingle, the great German reformer, was 
killed in battle, in the year 1531. His last 
words are cool and brave. (Gazing calmly, 
and with undaunted courage, at the blood 
trickling from his death-wounds, he calmly 
exclaimed :—‘‘ What matters this misfor- 
tune? They may indeed kill the body, 
but they cannot kill the soul.” 

And now that we are speaking about the 
last words of warriors, who can fail to re- 
collect those last words of the great Nel- 
son’ ‘I thank God,” said he, “that [ 
have done my duty.” And so, with the 
great guns booming overhead, proclaiming 
the victory so dearly bought, he died. 

In the year 1591, Sir Richard Grenville 
—the Sydney of the sea—was serving in an 
English fleet, against Spain. They were 
assailed by a Spanish fleet of far superior 
force. After inflicting the most terrible 
chastisement upon the Spanish fleet—it is 
said that Sir Richard was engaged with no 
less than fifteen ships—the Revenge (Sir 
Richard's vessel) was taken, and Sir Richard 
Grenville himself was carried, mortally 
wounded, on board the Spanish admiral’s 
ship, where he was treated with distinguish- 
ed honour. But in a few days he felt that 
death was at hand, and spoke these memor- 
able words in Spanish, that all who heard 
him might bear witness to their fervour: 
‘(Here die I, Richard Grenville, with a 
joyful and a quiet mind; for that I have 
ended my life as a good soldier ought to do, 


and honour: my soul willingly departing 
from this body, leaving behind the lasting 
fame of having behaved as every valiant 
soldier is in duty bound to do.” 

We purpose givifg, as the final illustra- 
tion of our subject, the last utterances of a 
soldier who fought in another warfare, to 
wit, the venerable Bede. Bede died at 
Jarrow Monastery, near Newcastle, Eng- 
land, in the year 735. The account left us 
of his death is very striking. Fora long 
time previous, Bede had been engaged upon 
@ tianslation of St. John’s Gospel into the 
Saxon: language. His work, which was to 
give God’s word to the common people in 
their own tongue, was very nearly completed, 
but Bede’s strength was ebbing fast. He 
sat in his chair, however, conscious still, 
though the shades of death were fast gather- 
ing around him. The scribe, who was 
writing to Bede’s dictation, now hastily ex- 


about to die,” said he, I am not afraid 


When we remember Charlotte Bronte’s 


so grandly in its socket was 
e fell forward into his father’s 
arms, and so died. Burke’s grief was ter- 


those of Johnson and Wordsworth—namely, 
| occupants all alive and kicking. He says 


claimed to him:—‘‘ Dear master, there is 
yet one senténce not written!’ This speech 
recalled Bede’s fast failing senses; gather- 
ing together all his strength, he answered : 
‘Write quickly ;” and then dictated to the 
scribe the last sentence of the last chapter 
of the gospel according to St. John. The 
scribe wrote it down rapidly, and then said, 
‘*‘The sentence is now written.” Bede re- 
plied:—‘“It is well. You have said the 
trath. It is finished! Consummatum 
est !’ 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHLOROFORM. 


A communication on this subject has just 
been made to the French Academy of 
Science, and may be useful to our surgeons 
and other medical men :—‘“‘The dangers at- 
tendant upon the inhalation of ether, chlo- 
roform, &c., to produce insensibility during 
painful operations, having often deterred 
patients from submitting to the process, and 
even caused a certain hesitation in operators, 
who would rather not, if possible, have re- 
course to it, the attention of medical men 
has been particularly directed to the dis- 
covery of some process by which the advan- 
tage of insensibility may be secured, without 
danger to the life of the patient.” This 
communication is from Dr. Fournier, who 
lays the subject before the Academy, and 
recommends a new process for obtaining 
local anzesthesia, by what he terms chlora- 
cetization. ‘‘ Having,” he says, ‘subjected 
a part of my body to the action of the ema- 
nations from a mixture of acetic acid and 
chloroform, I obtained local anzesthesia. 
The numerous experiments I have since 
made on myself or animals, and some of my 
patients, enable me to state the following 
proposition:—If in an apartment, the tem- 
perature of which marks more than seven- 
teen degrees Centigrade, (sixty-three degrees 
Fahrenheit, ) the orifice of a thin glass phial, 
containing a quantity of pure crystallizable 
acetic acid equal to one-fourth of its capaci- 
ty, and an equal quantity of chloroform, be 
exactly applied to a healthy and clean 
skin, not deprived of its epidermis; and if 
this phial be constantly maintained at the 
temperature of the hand, a complete insen- 
sibility of that part, and some of the deeper 
ones will be obtained in five minutes, and 
at the cost of a very slight sensation of pain. 
The vapours of acetic acid and chloroform 
mixed together, and applied with a glass 
retort to a part which it is intended to 
render insensible, the adjoining parts being 
protected by diachylon plaster from the 
action of these vapours, may be employed 
by anzesthetics in all operations of low sur- 
gery, and in many of the higher branches, 
in all cases where general anzsthesia may 
be considered dangerous, or declined by the 
patient.” 


BURIED ALIVE! 


The Portwilliam correspondent of the Ayr- 
shire Advertiser says:—Mr. P. Montgom- 
ery, shoemaker, Elrig Village, informs us of 
a rather novel mode of preserving bees. It 
would appear that last year was a bad one 
for those interested in apiaries, inasmuch 
it was feared by many that those industrial 
institutions would be depopulated during 
the winter. Mr. Montgomery, by way of 
trial, resolved to bury a hive out of his 
sight, which he did accordingly, about the 
end of October last. Whether he was afraid 
its inhabitants might take French leave 
some morning, or that inanition could 
be more effectually obviated under than 
above ground, we do not know, but bury 
them he did, by depositing them in his gar- 
den with six inches of earth over them. 
Being strong in the faith of the entire 
efficacy of his novel experiment, he recently 
exhumed the hive, when his most sanguine 
hopes were fully realized, by finding its 


they are ‘working beautifully.’ 


last words which Bisho ad- 
| dressed to his fellow-sufferer, Bishop Ridley, | 


fighting for his country, Queen, religion, 


ITALIAN JUSTICE. 


An English gentleman, Mr. F——, had 
a villa adjoining that of the Marchese A——. 
One morning the Marchese’s servants dis- 
covered that a calf belonging to their master . 
was killed. Suspicion fell upon a pair of 


find dogs kept by Mr. F——-, and tlie latter 
immediately promised to make due restitu- 


tion when he should have satisfied himself 
that his dogs were the culprits. Before | 


evening, however, he found himself sum- 
moned in legal form to pay the damages for 
the calf, and indignant at the Marchese’s 
want of courtesy, Mr. F went to a Ro- 
man lawyer of eminence, and put the case 
into his hands. ‘Will you leave me to go | 
quite my own way?” inquired the advocate ; 
‘for, if otherwise, I fear there is no chance 
of your gaining the suit against so powerful 
aman.” ‘T leave it all with you; do as 
you please,” answered Mr. F ; “I am 
only anxious not to be cheated.” The day 
of trial, after vast delay, at length arrived. 
Mr. F was not a little amazed (consider- 
ing the calf was killed at night, noone knew 
how,) to find seven witnesses get up on the 
side of the prosecution, and swear that they 
had seen with their own eyes the calf killed 
by two black dogs, with rough hair and 
long tails—vf course, the description of Mr. 
F ‘s unfortunate setters. Still greater 
was his astonishment when, at the call of 
the advocate for the defence, nine ‘‘ good 
men and true” were called, who one and all 
deposed, with all imaginable solemnity, that 
they had seen the calf killed by two white 
dogs, with smooth hair and short tails, not 
bearing the remotest resemblance to the dogs 
of Mr. F——. The sequel of the story is 
almost as good asthe beginning. The judge, 
after hearing the testimony of the witnesses, 
turned to the Marchese and said, ‘‘I regret, 
Signor Marchese, that the majority of wit- 
nesses being against you, [ cannot give the 
cause in your favour. All that I can do for 
you is this—I hereby fine Mr. F thirty 
scudi for keeping dogs dicattiva reputazione”’ 
(of a bad reputation.)—Roman Corr. Lon- 
don Spectator. 


TREASURE TROVE IN IRELAND. 


The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury have authorized an arrangement by 
which articles of antiquity found in Ireland 
may be purchased from their possessors at 
the full value, and placed for the public 
benefit in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. The Lord-Lieutenant has or- 
dered the constabulary to receive all such 
objects offered to them, and to pay the 
finders the value placed on them by the 
Committee of Antiquities of the Royal 
Irish Academy. This arrangement protects 
the finders of “treasure trove’ from all 
legal claims, and secures them a much 
higher price than they could otherwise get 
for their articles. An immense quantity 
of those articles has been sold to jewellers 
and goldsmiths for melting purposes, the 
price varying from sixteen to eighteen dol- 
lars per ounce. The antiquarian value is 
twenty dollars an ounce, and often more, 
according to the nature of the ornamenta- 
tion. Lord Talbot de Malahide exerted 
himself to procure the Treasury Minute 
above referred to, which will be the means 
of preserving any golden ornaments that 
may yet be found in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 


THE LITTLE COAT. 


I have a little velvet coat, with trimmings plaided 
bright, 


That has been laid for years away, close folded 


out of sight; 

Yet sometimes, when I chance to come where it 
has been so long, 

The silken edge looks dim and blurred, because 
my tears are strong. 


The last time that I took it down, because the 
need was o'er, 

I found the pockets full of toys, that would be 
used no more: 

The little bits of coloured glass, and tinsel paper, lay 

Folded together with the coat, and so I let them stay. 


Of all the traces that are left, reminding of the past, 
This touches nearest to the quick, because he wore 
it last; 
And oftentimes the little arms were crossed upon 
its breast, 
That never more will clasp me here, because they 
are at rest. 


Without the little tender form, this coat I cannot 
see— 

Something in every worn-down fold recalls it back 
to me; | 

And though his every garment now is sacred to 
my heart, 

From this, the pockets filled by him, I could not 
bear to part. of 


My little boy no longer needs his coat with 
trimmings bright, 
For, since I had it laid away, his robes have been 


of white; 

So, Wien! meet him at the last, my longing eyes 
may see 

The little hand, that placed the toys, held out 
again to me.—English paper. 


REBELLION versus PATRIOTISM. 


An able paper in the “ Editor’s Table” of 
Harper's Magazine for May discusses the 
various phases of the rebellion in a skilful 
manner. We quote one passage: 

‘‘The cause of the vast power of this re- 
bellion lies in the fact that it moved in the 
line of a great sectional feeling, and, instead 
of pheading a specific grievance as the mo- 
tive of its uprising, it appealed toa mighty 


| prepossession in the people, and lifted up 


the banner of State Rights in evident hope 
of rallying, not only the offended provinces, 
but the whole State Rights party, North as 
well as South, onits side. But before bring- 
ing this power into play, the rebellious 
spirit was obliged to start the wheels of its 
chariot of ruin by a still narrower and more 
intense motive. It was the inveterate local 
pride and clannish jealousy of South Caro- 
lina, and especially of the little aristocratic 
city of Charleston, that began the mischief, - 
and set the train in motion, with all its 
vast connections and terrible sweep. That 
clique of petty despots had done little, for 
about a century,.but nurse their own self- 
importance, upon the remembrance that 
theirs was once one of the most promising 


commercial cities of the land, and curse the 


tyrannical North for drawing away their 
commerce and fame. A Carolina man, as 
such, seems to think himself better than the 
rest of the human race, and not to be named 
in the same breath with any other American, 
whether from the North or the South; and, 
while other States may have wished or medi- 
tated the monstrous act, to South Carolina 
belongs the infamy of being first to break 
the national league, and first to fire upon 
the national flag. That old leaven of pride, 
that had been gathering for so many years, 
at last leavened the whole neighbourhood, 
and raised the whole lump in the ferment 
of rebellion. But no sooner had the old 
habit of sectional will, thus inflamed by a 
malignant provincial pride, lifted up its 
head and struck its treasonable blow, than 
it was evident that there was another and 
mightier habit in the nation—a habit of na- 
tional loyalty, that had been growing quiet- 
ly for nearly a century, and that had hardly 
before been conscious of itself, except in 
case of insult or assault from foreiga powers. 
Its force had been silently gathering in the 


schools, and workshops, and town councils, 


and State Legislatures, and journals, and 
churches of the land; but its’ power was lit- 
tle known or dreamed of until it was lifted 
to its feet by the foul blow of rebellion. 
Before, indeed, it had vindicated itself in 
debate, and in the great argument of Web- 
ster and our constitutional champions with 
Calhoun, Hayne, and their clique of nulli- 
fiers, the sovereignty of the nation over the 
States was triumphantly established. But 
a forensic victory is not a final settlement, 
nor a dynamic one, although it would have 
become one if Andrew Jackson’s seat had 


THE PRE SBYTERILAN. 


always been held by a man of his stout will 
and indomitable loyalty. The time came 


for another issue, and with weapons sterner 
than argumentsor proclamations. We have 
lately had the effective endorsement of Web- 
ster’s speeches against nullification; and the 
cannon of Dupont, and Grant, and Foote, 
and Burnside ring out their mighty Amen 
to the loyal affirmation of the great expoune 
der of the Constiution. May the sound rise 
and swell until it sweeps through the land, 
and fiods no opposing note from Maine to 
Texas, from New York to California. 


Farm and Garden. 


Straw Bes-Hives —Mr. Langstroth, 
in the revised edition of his work, says: 
‘‘ A serious disadvantage attending all kinds 
of wooden hives, is the ease with which they 
conduct heat, causing them to become cold 
and damp in winter, and, if exposed to the 
sun, so hot in summer as often to melt the 
combs.” In another place, when speaking 
of straw as a material for hives, he says: 
“Tt has been used for ages, and is warm in 
winter and cool in summer. The difficulty 
of making them take and retain the proper 
shape for improved bee-keeping, is an ivsu- 
perable objection to their use.” From this 
it is evident that had some form of straw 
hive been offered suitable for improved bee 
culture—facilities for surplus boxes and 
movable combs—that he would have pre- 
ferred such to those of wood. The experi- 
ence of myself and others, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, is in favour of straw, 
the bees passing the winter in better condi- 
tion, and throwing out swarms eight or ten 
days earlier. Bees formerly seemed to 
prosper with little or no care on the part of 
the owner; indeed, many deterred by super- 
stitious notions, never presumed to invert a 
stock even for examination, but allowed it 
to take its chance nearly or quite as undis- 
turbed as if buried in the depths of the 
forest. That bees could subsist, and even 
multiply, in the absence of all care, can be 
explained in part, at least, by attributing 
their prosperity to the straw hives then 


used. The advantage of earlier swarms is | 


an important point. The honey season is 
sometimes very short; ten days earlier or 
later may be in good season, or very late. 
A strong swarm will often collect, in the 
highest of the season, three pounds per day, 
and it follows that a gain of ten days at that 
time is equivalent to twenty five or thirty 
pounds of honey. The bees in a wood hive 
that stands in the open air are subject to 
much annoyance from accumulations of 
frost and ice inside the hive, resulting from 
the moisture arising from the bees in cold 
weather. If ventilation is given them by 
opening the holes to the chamber, much of 


the needed warmth goes with the upward 


current of air. Many of the bees are lost 


by the sudden changes of weather from | 


warm to cold. The bees having spread 
themselves over the combs while the wea- 
ther continued mild, are overtaken by the 
sudden chill, which is quickly felt in a 
wooden hive, and those on the outside of 
the cluster failing to follow, the rapidly 
contracting mass are soon frozen. This 
process may be repeated through the win- 
ter till the colony is ruined, or very much 
injured. In the spring also, after breeding 
has commenced, sudden changes of tempera- 
ture cannot be otherwise than detrimental. 
A few warm days may encourage the queen 
to deposite eggs for extensive breeding, 
when a cold storm, which is quickly felt 
inside the hive, interferes and stops it all. 
In a few days they commence to brood 
again, perhaps to succeed no better. It is 
important to understand how a hive made 
of a non-conductor of heat would tend to 
obviate these evils. With ourselves, we 
find that the rubber coat conducts the heat 
away: from the body and retains the mois- 
ture, while the coat of wool retains the heat 
and disposes of the moisture. The wood 


hive is like a rubber garment—the particles | 


composing it lie close, and form a conductor 
of heat. The walls of the straw hive are 
filled with little cells like wool, through 
which heat slowly passes. A colony of 
bees inhabiting a straw hive needs no spe- 
cial upward ventilation in cold weather; 
the moisture arising from them is readily 
absorbed, and passes out; there are no accu- 
mulations of ice inside to annoy the bees, 
or badly mould the combs. The warmth 
generated by the bees is mostly retained in 
the hive, making them more comfortable, 
and saving their stores. In spring it pro- 
motes early and regular breeding, which is, 
without doubt, the principal cause of such 
hives throwing out the earliest swarms. 
The advantages of straw as a material for 
hives have been so long apparent that at- 
tempts have been made to secure the same 
with double walls of wood, having a dead 
air space between the Boards composing it. 
This secures the warmth and the desired 
shape, but does not dispose of moisture 
without ventilation, which takes away all 
the advantages. More than a year since I 
succeeded in making a straw hive adapted 
to the movable combs. I immediately 
transferred the frames, combs, and bees 
into it, and left it in the cold, to watch re- 
sults. No frost could be found on the 
combs, even when the mercury was ten 
degrees below zero. My success was re- 
ported without any description of hive. 
As I did not suppose that I had the best 
form, I invited others to assist in devising 


a better, and give us bee-keepers something 


worthy of our attention. During the year 
1861 two straw hives have been patented. 
One by Mr. S. Ide, of East Shelby, Orleans 
county, New York, a beautifully finished 
hive. The walls are made double, inclosing 
a dead air space—the inner of straw, the 
outer of wood. The wood serves to protect 
the straw from the weather, and of course 
will increase its durability. The other is 
by Mr. M. Stillwell, Manlius, New York, 
more simple in construction, costing less, 
perhaps less durable, walls single, but thick 
enough to give all the protection required 
to the bees. It is very much like the one 
that I made. Any one satisfied with a 
plain, cheap hive, would like this. They 
are both adapted to the movable combs, 
and just now a movable comb hive is what 
we need, as I suppose that all, on becoming 
acquainted with the superiority of the Ita- 
lian bee, will want to introduce it to the 
native stocks, and the box hive is not adapt- 
ed to the purpose. 
been urged against the straw hive—that the 
moth worm would find a harbour in its 
walls, and that the bees would coat the in- 
ner surface with propolis, a substance im- 
pervious to water, and thus destroy all 
advantage of its spongy, absorbing nature. 
Should this prove to be the case, which 
present experience does not show, it is 
easily avoided by changing the contents 
into wood hives for the summer, and then 
returning the same to the straw for the fall 
and winter.—Moroe’s Rural New Yorker. 


Metons.—As the season is approaching 
for all lovers of good fruit and vegetables to 
commence planting (writes a correspondent 
of the Rural New Yorker), I thought a lit- 
tle information in the line of melon-growing 
would not come amiss. In order to have 
good melons, it is necessary to spend alittle 
time in preparing the soil and guarding them 
against the many dangers that beset them. 
The first thing to be considered is the soil. 
Warm, sandy loam is the best soil to plant, 
in order to be sure of a good yield. The 
ground should be ploughed about ten inches 
deep, eight or ten days before planting. 
The hills should be prepared in the follow- 
ing manner:—Dig holes eight feet apart 
each way in a straight line, that they may 
afterwards be cultivated with ahorse. The 
holes should be dug twelve inches deep and 
sixteen inches square. Let the holes be- 
come perfectly dry on the inside, then fill 
each hole to within about an iach of the to 
with fresh horse manure, and cover it wi 
about one-half an inch of rich, sandy earth, 


then your ground will be ready for the seed. | 


which makes us rejoice. 


A few objections 


The time of planting depends much u 
the season. They be 
ted after corn-planting. As soon as the 
plants are up, a little plaster shou'd be 
sprinkled upon the leaves to prevent the ra- 
vages of the striped bug, and should be re- 
peated as often as necessary. The plaster 
is not a remedy, but a preventive. When 
the plants begin to show the third leaf, they 
should be watered two or three times a day 
with a liquid manure, which may be prepar- 
ed in the following manver:—Take one 
ck of hen manure, and put it io a small 
1, then add about three times as much 
water, and let it stand about twelve hours. 
When the weeds begin to show themselves 
above ground, take a horse and cultivator 
and cultivate the ground all over between 
the hills, and weed between the plants. 
The weeds should be kept down, and the 
ground kept mellow between the hills. All 
the work should be done in the hottest part 
of the day, for it is very injurious to the 
plants to work among them when they are 
wet and cool. After you have followed all 
these directions, all will be done to your 
melons but to watch them from robbers and 
eating them. 


Curing Hams.—Few persons under- 
stand the proper ingredients, and exact pro- 
portions, to make a suitable pickle for cur- 
ing hams. This is the season when such 
information is useful. The desideratum is 
to cure the meat, so that it will keep in hot 
weather, with the use of as little salt as pos- 
sible. Pickle‘made in the following manner, 
it is believed, will accomplish this :—One and 
three-quarter pounds of salt—coarse or alum 
salt is best; half an ounce of saltpetre; one 
pint of molasses, or one pound of brown 
sugar; one teaspoonful of saleeratus. Let 
these be added to one gallon of water, and 
the amount increased in the same propor- 
tions to make the quantity required. Bring 
the liquor to a boil, taking care toskim just 
before it begins to boil. Let the pickle 
cool, and pour it over the meat until entire- 
ly covered. The meat should be packed 
in clean, tight casks, and should remain in 
the pickle six or seven weeks, when it will 
be fit to smoke. Green hickory wood is the 
best article for this purpose. Shoulders 
prepared in the same way are nearly as good 
as hams. This pickle is just the thing 
to make nice corned beef, or corned beef 
tongues, or any lean meat for drying.— Val- 
ley Farmer. 


Chiloren’s Column, 


DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


Suppose the little cowslip 
Should hang its golden cup, 
And say, “I’m such a tiny flower, 
I'd better not grow up;” 

How many a weary traveller 
Would miss its fragrant smell, 
And many a child would sorry be, 

To lose it from the dell. 


Suppose the glistening dewdrop 
Upon the grass should say, 
‘What can a little dewdrop do? 
I’d better shrink away.” 

The blade on which it rested, 
Before the day was done, 
Without a drop to moisten it, 
Would wither in the sun. 


Suppose the little breezes, 
Upon a summer’s day, 
Should think themselves too small to cool 
The traveller on his way; 
Who would not miss the smallest, 
And softest ones that blow, ; 
And think they made a great mistake, 
If they were talking so? 


How many deeds of kindness 
A little child may do, 

Although it bas so little strength, 
And little wisdom too. 

. It wants a loving spirit, 

Much more than strength, to prove 

How many things a child may do 
For others by his love. 


MY OWN BIBLE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Do you know, my dear children, the plea- 
sure of having a Bible all your own? All the 
treasures of the world are not worth so much 
as this precious Book! Think that it is the 
Word of God—the word which directs us, 
which consoles us, which strengthens us, 
There are some 
people who would give a great deal to have a 
Bible. I have lately heard a story of a little 
girl who contrived a singular way to procure 
one. 

She lived in a little village in the mountains 
of Aveyron; and there they have not the hap- 
piness to see colporteurs who bring Bibles to 
the inhabitants. She was told that at Nimes 
one could be bought for three francs. 

This poor little girl had no money; but she 
had two rabbits of her own. She resolved to 
go on foot. to Nimes, which is twenty-five 
leagues from her village, and she carried her 
two rabbits with her. Arrived at the city, 
she went to a bookseller, and proposed to him 
to exchange her two rabbits for a Bible, to 


which he consented. Rejoiced with her bar- 


gain, she returned to her mountains, happy to 
have in her possession the precious book she 
had desired so long. 

Now I am going to tell you of a little boy 
of your own age, whose joy was also very 
great when he had a Bible of his own—the 
Book of God. 

His name was Amon. He was four years 
old when he lost his parents. He went to 
live with his grandparents, very pious old 
people, who made him read in the large, old, 
well-worn Bible, about the love which God 
has shown us in sending his Son to save sin- 
ners. 

His grandfather died suddenly, and Amon 
was very much affected. He and his grand- 
mother found themselves much alone, and 
both went to seek consolation in the old grand- 
father’s Bible. The boy opened at the resur- 
rection of Lazarus. The poor grandmother 
wept much, covering her face with her apron; 
but when she heard these words, “Thy bro- 
ther shall rise again,” she seemed comforted. 
Amon did not yet comprehend all he read. 
Afterwards, he understood that his grandmo- 
ther rejoiced that she should see one day those 
whom she had lost—since those who love God 
will rise again to be clad with a body immor- 
tal and glorious. 

At ten years old he followed a shepherd, 
and took his flocks to pasture. He had learned 


| to knit; and he made stockings while guard- 


ing his sheep, which gave him fifteen or twenty 
centimes a day. Nothing was wanting to 
make him completely happy but a Bible; but 
how could he get money enough to buy one? 
He went to the Sunday-school. The teacher 
was & pious man, who spoke constantly of the 
kindness we ought to feel for each other, and 
the love we owe the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has himself loved us so much. Amon confided 
to him his desire to buy a Bible, and confessed 
that he earned so little that he could not hope 
to have one for a long time. The teacher 
advised him to rise earlier and retire later, so 


he could do more work. He told him also of | 


a place where he could find water-cresses, and 
said that if he would bring them early on 
market-days, he was sure the farmers’ daugh- 
ters would buy them to carry with their butter 
to the city. He added that he would keep 
his money as Amon earned it, and promised 
when he had a sum sufficient to purchase a 
Bible, he would take him to a bookseller to 
choose one. His grandmother, too, who was 
pleased with Amon, gave him from time to 
time five centimes, which increased his little 
treasure. 

This poor woman fell sick, and kept her bed 
several weeks. She could earn nothing during 
this time: bat as soon as her rent was due, 
the landlord, who was a hard man, sent to 
demand the amount due him, and gave only 
till the evening to procure money. When her 
little grandson came home, she told him what 


had “If I cannot psy the six francs 
which I owe,” said she, “they will seize our 
bed, our torn covering, and this wheel which 
helps us to live.” : 

Hardly had she spoken these words when 
Amon rashed out, crying, ‘I have them! I 
have them!” He went to his teacher and 
said, “Sir, I need my money which you have. 
You will be very much astonished when you 
know it is not to bay the Bible. It is to help 
my grandmother, whom they are about to 
drive out of her house, if she cannot pay her 
rent. Is it not better to do what the word of 
God teaches, than to have a Bible of my 
own?” 

The old man was moved to tears in listening. 
He laid his hand on the boy’s head, and said, 
“May God bless you, and may your old age 
be full of glory and happinees.” 

Amon quickly carried his money to his 
grandmother, who received it with joy when 
the teacher assured her it was honestly earned. 

Toward the end of autumn a young lady in 
deep mourning came to settle in the village. 
She had lost her husband, who bad been killed 


in battle. One day, as she walked near the 


place where Amon pastured his floek, she said 
to her companion, “ Here surely is a child who 
does not know sorrow.” 

“‘O yes, madam; I have known it,” replied 
the little boy. “I have lost my grandfather, 
whom I loved with all my ‘heart; my grand- 
mother is very sick, and I cannot earn money 
enough to buy a Bible.” 

“When did your grandfather die?” asked 
the lady. 

“‘A few months ago; but that is not the 
greatest of misfortunes, since he has gcne to 
God and the Saviour; and the Bible teaches 
me I shall go to join him some day.” 

The young lady went away, looking very 
kindly upon Amon; and in the evening, when 
she had learned where his grandmother lived, 
she sent to her money, medicine, and provi- 
sions. Judge, my dear children, of the happi- 
ness of thas poor woman, who thus received 
all she needed. 

The young widow came to the Sunday 
school. She spoke to the teacher, and looked 
smilingly on his little pupil, who was very 
happy when he learned that she bad given 
him money; and he fell on his knees to thank 
God, who had inspired in his benefactress the 
good thought to give him enough to buy a 
Bible of his own. Then, after having gone to 
her house to express his gratitude, he went 
quickly to purchase his precious book. 


THE DUKE AND THE TOAD. 


The following anecdote, which we take from 
an English paper, contains a deep lesson: 

The great Duke of Wellington had noticed 
for several mornings, while standing at a win- 
dow overlooking the park, a lad eight years 
old, or thereabouts, stooping down at the butt 
of an elm tree, and apparently feeding some 
creature who lived in it. So, wondering what 
the boy could be doing, one morning the Duke 
went out to see. 

‘“* What have you there, my lad?” he said. 

““My toad,” the boy replied. “I come 
every morning to give him some breakfast.” 

“Indeed!” said the Duke; “that is an odd 
fancy; boys do not often make pets of toads.” 

“O! I have done so,” rejoined the lad, not 
knowing whom he was talking to, “all my 
holidays. But I am going to school to-mor- 
row, and I shall not be able to feed the poor 
little fellow any more. See! there he is!” 
said the child, whom we will call Arthur Vyse, 
and stooping down, the Duke saw the bright 
eyes of the toad glittering out of the darkness 
of a hole from which a knurr had fallen. 

“Well,” said the Duke, “tell me who you 
are, and where you are going; J will see that 
your toad is fed. I live near to here, and I 
can send him food now and then.” 

“QO! thank you!” said the boy, with beam- 
ing eyes; and so they parted. About a month 
afterwards a letter came to the school for 
Arthur, with these words in it; 

“Field Marshal the Duke gf Wellington 
thinks Arthur Vyse will be glad to learn that 
his toad is in good health. It has been regu- 
larly fed by the Duke’s servant, excepting one 
morning, when Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington fed the toad himself.” 


beautiful Cartes pz Visite oF raz Women 


‘TOMEN OF| THE BIBLE.—Just received, 
or THe Bisie, embracing the following Twelve 


Subjects: 

HAGER, BATHSHEBA, 
RACHEL, QUEEN OF SHEBA, 
REBECCA, MIRIAM, 

RUTH, WOMAN OF CANAAN, 
ESTHER WOMAN OF SAMARIA, 


WITCH OF ENDOR, MARTHA. 
Price 25 cents each, or five for $1. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
may 10—2t 


ARDEN PLANTS.—The Subscriber offers 

for sale a choice collection of Roses, u 
wards of Seventy varieties, in excellent health. 
Also, Pelargonums, of Sixty varieties, including 
the new, fancy, and spotted varieties. Also, 
Fuchsias, Verbenas, and all the other varieties of 
Plants, for flowering during Summer, in the 
Garden. | 

Catalogues supplied on application. 

J Orders from the Country carefully packed, 
and sent promptly. ROBERT scofr, 

Nineteenth and Catherine streets, Philadelphia. 

ap 13—7t* 


ENRY ©. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, _ 
PRESCRIPTION | 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA., 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


_ E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


THE UNION BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


A New Edition of this valuable and popular 
Work is now issued, containing 690 pages, with 
SIX finely coloured MAPS, SIX uncoloured, and 
One Hundred and Highty illustrative Wood Cuts. 
Price 75 cents. 

Published and for sale by the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
may 3—3t 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8S. & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Engravings, Picture and Photograph Frames; and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 

Cash at remarkably low prices. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. . 

july 20—tf 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 

of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
“of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 


ted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


THE ONLY PERIODICALS 


PuBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Monthly Religious Newspaper, 16 pages, quarto, 
for Teachers, Bible Classes, Pa- 
rents, and all. who are engaged or interested in 
the Religious Training of the Young. ONLY 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER 
“THE CHILD’S WORLD.”—A new, cheap, 
Illustrated Paper for Children and Youth. Sup- 
lied Monthly or Semi-Monthly. ONLY 8 
DOLLARS PER 100 COPIES, MONTHLY; 
AND TWELVE DOLLARS PER 100 COPIES, 
SEMI MONTHLY. 
Specimen Copies furnished gratuitously, on 
application to the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
ap 12—6¢ 


“THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD:”—A. 


May: 17, 1862. 


NOTHER NOVELTY IN PHOTOG | 
A ALBUMS. 


To-day we shall introduce 
AN ALBUM FOR 800 PORTRAITS. 
Richly Bound in the following Styles: 
Turkey antique, with two fine clasps, $18.00 
Turkey antique, panelled sides, two clasps, 23.50 
A 


AN ALBUM FOR 400 PORTRAITS. 
Richly Bound in the following Styles: 
Turkey antique, with two fine clasps, $20.00 
Turkey antique, panelled sides, two clasps, 24.00 
Also, 

AN ALBUM FOR 200 PORTRAITS. 
Richly Bound in the following Styles: 

Imitation Morocco, . ..... . 
Turkey antique, 8 
Turkey antique, with two fineclasps, . . 12. 
Turkey antique, panelled, and two clasps, 16.50 
These Albums have been prepared with 
care, are elegantly bound, combine all the 
improvements, and are offered at very low prices, 
e*e Complete Catalogues of our Card Portraits 
Albums may be obtained gratis. 


by 
WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphie. 


OW READY!—ONLY FULL AND 
ACCURATE EDITION!! 
GEL’'S GNOMON OF TH 
TESTAMENT. 
Newly Translated from the Original Latin. 
By C. T. Lewis, A.M., and M. R, Vincent, A.M., 
wo volumes. 8vo. , $5; Sh : A 
“We take it up with increased admiration for 
the fullness of its exposition, its exhaustless criti- 
— and the great value of the whole work”.— 


“A rich tribute to our theological literature.”— 
ter 


“ Peculiar in character, and permanent in value.” 
—Princeton Review. 

“A decided improvement on the Edinburgh 
edition.”—N. F. ngelist. 

“We congratulate the editors upon the success- 


‘fal manner in which they have accomplished their. 
lander 


work.”— The New Eng , 

“The edition is translated with great care, and 
the scholarship which it displays is very creditable 
to the parties engaged upon the work.” — Philadel. 
phia Inquirer. 

Published by 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, . 

66 Norta Fourra Srruet, 
BS For sale by Booksellers generally. 
may 10—5t 


R. Wass, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
Customers. . 
8 care ked for the coun 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO, 


Yarp, Sours-East Corner or Broap 


CaLLOWAILL Streets, 
may 3—3m 


EMI-CENTENNIAL CATALOGUES OF 
THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
PRINCETON, JUST PUBLISHED.—Price, by 
mail, pre-paid, 25 cents. 
CaTALOGUES oF THE CoLLxGE sent by mail, pre- 


paid, for 10 cents. — 
A H. P. DECHERT, 


dress 
may 10—3t Princeton, New Jersey. 


ALVIN’S WORKS.—For sale a complete set 
_ of the above—the new edition of the 
Calvin Translation Society—in Fifty-two Vol- 
umes. Cloth. New and in excellent condition. 
Price low. WILLIAM 8. RENTOUL, 
Bookseller and 
No. 25 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
may 10—2t* 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children 

and Teachers. 


COMMENTARIES, CATECHISMS, 

QU ESTION- BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, CLASS-BOOK, 
MINUTE. BOOK, CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 

TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, | 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 
From the Catalogue price of which a discount 

of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $12, when 
the cash accompanies the order. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. _ 
Also, 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 

A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests of 
the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for 
whom no better periodical can be found. Prin- 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


| TERMS. 
For ten copies to one address, ..... $1.00 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . . . 4.50 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 8,00 


WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADDED. 
$2 


For fifteen copies to one address, .. . .00 

For forty copies to one address, .. . .. . 5.00 

For fifty copies to one address, . . . . . 6.00 

For one hundred copies to one address, . . 11.00 
Please address orders for Books to 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 


Business Corr dent; 
and for the Visitor, to PETER WALKER, 
ap 19—tf 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, experienced 

in teaching, wishes a situation in a Semi- 

nary. She is prepared to instruct in the higher 
English branches, Latin, French, Drawing, and 


Painting. 
Please address, stating terms, &e., 


R. E. 8.,” 
ap 19—tf Newark, Delaware. 
COLLEGE OF THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA— West Penn Square, 
College affords facilities for the 
thorough professional training of Civil, Mining 
and Mechanical rer sone Architects, Practi 
Chemists, and Metallurgists, which will com 
favourably with those of the best Polytechnic In- 
stitutions of Europe, and our Diploma is received. 
as conclusive evidence of proficiency by the first 
Engineers and Companies engaged in works ox 
improvement. 
he course on Military Engineering includes 
Biege Operations, Field Fortifications, Strategy, 
Tactics, and Drill. The Ninth Annual Catalogue 
may be had, on application to 
AL D L. KENNEDY, M D., 
mar 8—13t President of Faculty. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, experienced 
in Teaching, wishes @ situation in a Family 
School or Seminary. She is prepared to instruct 
in the higher English branches, Latin, French, 
Drawing, Painting, &c. Also Music on the Melo- 
deon. The best of testimonials given. A Presby- 
terian locality preferred. Please address, stating 
of tha Presbyterian, Cheat 
ce of the ian, No. 606 Chestnnt street, 
may 3—3t¢ Philadelphia. 


HESTNUT LEVEL ACADEMY—A Board- 
ing-School for Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
tn the Village of Chestnut Level, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. 
J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A.M., Principal. 
The next Term of this School will begin May 
19th. The Solid and Ornamental branches are 
— preparation given thereby for any Class 
in College. The principal feature in the system: 
of instruction is Thoroughness. The surrounding 
country is beautiful, and the climate very salu- 
brious. Access is afforded, by Stage, from Lan.-’ 
caster, Christiana, and Oxford, on the Railroad; 
also, from Port Deposit, which is connected by 
Steamboat with Havre de Grace. | 
For furtt & information, address the Principal. 
may 3—3t* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN | 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 

TERMS, 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in ad vance. 

No subscription received for a less term thanx 
one year. All subseribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of. Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- — 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty fe-copies to one address, for one 
year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 

{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$1000 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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